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Tliis vest didn’t come about overnight. 
It’s the produa of considerable persistence 
on the part of our company’s President. 

Mom. 

For years, we’ve been getting requests 
for a more versatile vest. And for years she’s 
been wrestling with the problem. How can 
one vest be right for stream fishing, tubing, 
wading, cold days, hot days? 

Finally she came up with the answer: 
one vest can’t. But three-in-one can. 

cc 
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MOTHERS lEDN WILL 

TO PIECES.” 


—Tim Boyle 

Hence the Big Horn™ Zipped all 
together it’s a full capacity, 19-pocket 
super-vest. Zip the bottom off and the 
top becomes a shorty for wading and 
tubing. For hot, traveling-light days, 
the lower portion becomes a handy 
hip belt that can still hold two boxes 
plus loads of gear. 

Everything engineered in 
typical Columbia Fashion: 
Extraordinarily well. 

Someone once said the only 
difference between a good fisher¬ 
man and a great one is patience. 
Maybe that goes for 
fishing vest makers, too. 

Columbia 

^ Sportswear Company 

For color brochure^ send $ 1 to us at 6600 N. Balti- 
morei Dept. AF, Portland, Oregon 97203. 
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/ n this day of hi-fashion diving, product color is all the rage. 

A new diver would have little trouble assembling a complete 
diving outfit in pink. Everything from second stage cover 
plates to gauge consoles, masks, fins, dive suits and even 
knife handles are readily available in rainbow hues. 

In one sense, hi-fashion reflects the acceptance of diving as a sport 
for everyone and further diminishes the aging concept of the diver 
as a chest thumping macho man. But on the other hand, it might 
be construed to reflect a new casualness about equipment in a sport 
where it is relied upon heavily. If your pink second stage fails at 60 
feet, things rapidly get very dicey. 

For the last 25 years, SCUBAPRO has thought only of the quali¬ 
ty of their diving equipment. As recently as 1981, they pretty much 
stuck to the Henry Ford line of colors. Their masks were available in 
any color you liked as long as it was black! A few clear silicone 
models were in the line, but they were on a different page of the 
catalog with identical models shown in black. International orange 
was used for the stabilizing jacket, but only to make a diver more 
visible on the surface. | 

But where SCUBAPRO lagged in color, they led the industry \ 
in quality and innovation. Starting in their first year, 1963, 
SCUBAPRO introduced six new products including the Mark 2 first ■ 
stage regulator. Since then, SCUBAPRO has introduced new or im¬ 
proved products every year—7 in 1987 alone. 

This special 25th anniversary issue celebrates SCUBAPRO's first j 
25 years of leadership in the diving industry. It salutes dedication to 
professionalism and corporate pride. On page 22, Eric Hanauer's in¬ 
terview with SCUBAPRO President and General Manager Dick 
Bonin reveals how a one dollar investment was built into a major 
corporation with branches worldwide. Those bumpy early days now 
make for enjoyable reading, although they were far from humorous. 

Other special articles for this anniversary issue include, "The Or¬ 
igins of Skin Diving" written by Wally Potts and jack Prodanovich. 
This piece appeared in the first issue of Diving & Snorkeling in 
May of 1983. Recently, the authors, friends and other members of 
the Bottom Scratchers diving club got together for a day of diving. 

Over 50 years have passed since the club was formed and these 
pioneers of sport diving are still going strong. The article and a 
photo of their latest gathering appear on page 27. 

One of the most unusual groups of divers we've encountered are 
members of the Multinational Force and Observers stationed in the 
Sinai Desert. American soldiers assigned to the force spend six 
months in one of the world's harshest environments. But there are 
"bennies" as they say in the service. Every G1 gets an opportunity 
to learn scuba diving in the premier diving destination in the world, 
the Red Sea. Eric Hanauer visited with the troops during an ex¬ 
tended trip to the area last summer. His article on the MFO's | 

begins on page 64. Eric's comprehensive study of new developments ' 

in Red Sea diving appears on page 16. 

Although once the principle reason for diving, spearfishing today 
is a sport enjoyed by a minority who are mainly free divers. Their 
sport seldom attracts any attention, so when we heard of a group of 
dedicated spearfishermen from Southern California who annually 
travel to Baja and then fey charter boat to Clarion Island in search 
of world record tuna and other game fish, we felt their story would 
be enjoyed by all divers. Rick Rosenthal joined this year's trip and 
reports on page 88 that although no new records were set, the 
adventure and incredible diving was well worth it. 

We hope you enjoy this special anniversary issue and save it to 
compare with the 50th anniversary edition. It will be interesting 
to see what diving equipment will look like 25 years from now. 
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Notched ribs allow the Sea Wing to bend a controlled 
amount, casing ankle strain, while sustaining the 
“proper’’ angle of attack for the wings surface. 
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Scalloping offers shallow 
water fun and a great meal 
at day's end. 


Wild-Eyed 

Delight 




Diver reaches for scallop. One wrong move 
and it's chase the scallop and try again. 


I f you've spent years developing a 
stony stare, never ever put your 
reputation on the line with a 
wild, blue-eyed scallop. He'll stare 
you down every time. With 50 
more eyes than you have, there's no 
contest. Each eye is the size of a pinhead 
and piercingly blue. Lined up around 
the rim of his mantle like a string of sap¬ 
phires, the scallop's eyes are the bluest 
blue you've ever seen. 

That's just one tidbit of trivia about 
one of the most delightful creatures 
snorkelers far and wide on virtually all 
coasts in this country and abroad, can 
enjoy in more ways than one. If anyone 
among you knows not what a scallop 
looks like, hurry then to your nearest 
Shell Oil Co. filling station, and look 
long at its sign. You will know at once 
what manner of critter this is all about. 

Scallops range in size from smaller 
than a quarter to about eight inches in 


diameter. Its shell coloration ranges 
through a rainbow of muted hues. Sea¬ 
food devotees will envision small, firm, 
bite-sized morsals broiled the color of 
wild honey and tasting so sweetly suc¬ 
culent to be easily mistaken for some ex¬ 
otic fruit instead of the powerful adduc¬ 
tor muscle of a shellfish. 

BY ROBERT BURGESS 

Robert Burgess is a Florida based free-lance writer 
and photographer who has written several books 
about diving, as well as numerous magazine 


Not all such delights come packaged 
in their own containers, but scallops do. 
And if you've never gone snorkelin' for 
scallops, you've got a treat in store. 

Where to look? Ask at coastal dive 
shops, marinas, tackle and bait shops. 
They'll zero you in on the best local 
areas to find scallops and what to expect 
in terms of whether or not they are "in," 
whether or not there is any size to them, 
and the seasonal and catch limits for the 
area. After that, all you have to do is 
arm yourself with the proper equipment 
for stalking scallops. 

Some scallopers use the naked eye, 
bare feet, and long-handled crab nets. 
They wade out along the shallow edges 
of the bay, feeling with their feet for the 
stone-like lumps, then scooping them 
up. When I see folks doing it that way, 
I figure there's not much adventure in 
their souls. The only time it gets exciting 
is when they step on a sea-urchin's 
sharp spines, or accidently kick a blue 
crab and he turns and grabs the offend¬ 
ing toe. 

Far better to stalk the wild and wool¬ 
ly blue-eyed scallop with mask, fins and 
snorkel. Some snorkelers use sawed off 
crab nets to scoop up their prey. This 
method is reserved for sissies. Macho 


divers buy themselves a pair of cotton 
work gloves and take on the critters in 
a manly hand-to-shell encounter. 

Did 1 hear someone snicker and say, 
"Pretty tame?" 

Well, perhaps. Scallops can't hurt you 
... much, unless they show you just 
how much muscle power they've got 
and snap their bivalves shut on your fin¬ 
ger. That's when the gloves come into 
play. Also, when you are fumbling 
around in all that eel grass thinking 
what you saw was a scallop, it is possi¬ 
ble to discover the lump you grab is a 


shell-camouflaged pincushion instead. 
After all, foraging sea urchins like to 
ramble around the same subsea pas¬ 
tures as the blue-eyed scallop. 

In general all bay scallops—the sweet¬ 
est kind of all—seem to prefer shallow 
water. You can look for them at depth 
but once satisfied they are not there, fin 
back in where the water is about three 
to five feet deep. Needless to say the 
wise will be towing a floating diver's 
down flag to let boaters know where 
you are, and be carrying a goodie bag 
for your catch of shellfish. 

Since scallops seem to prefer more 
tranquil waters, they will more likely be 
found behind barrier islands seeking 
sparse eelgrass and sandy bottoms. As 
you dive these areas, look carefully at 
the base of eelgrass clumps. Sometimes 
scallops hunker down in the soft silt 
and appear not so much like a many- 
ribbed, colorful shellfish, as a plain old 
lump of mud. 

Check all seeming lumps of mud to 
be sure. If you find one using this sub¬ 
terfuge, swim in circles and you'll prob¬ 
ably find more. Others may be flitting 
around. Scallops do a lot of flitting but 
they are about as graceful at it as those 
novelty store windup false teeth that 


chatter all over the place. Scallops do 
this by taking in water between their 
valves and jetting it out again, thus giv¬ 
ing them an erratic zig-zag flight 
through the water as they go. Each 
"flight" lasts for a few feet but I imagine 
when a whole bed of scallops decide to 
move on, it must be a rather startling 
sight. Since they can only jet backward 
—hinge-first—they apparently can only 
see where they have been, not where 
they are going. 

Once the flyer comes to rest, its shell 
lid will lift a bit and his 50 blue eyes will 
(Please turn to page 94) 
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Welcome Back 
to Jamaica 

]ust as the ads proclaim, this beautiful island 
is again a wonderful place to visit. 











r o me, Jamaica is the 
most beautijiil of all 
Caribbean islands. It 
is an incredibly lush 
land, topped by the 7,500-foot 
Blue Mountains, punctuated by 
dense fern valleys and surround¬ 
ed by colorful reefs and clear blue 
waters. 

As Caribbean islands go, Jamai¬ 
ca is large at 144 miles long by 
52 miles wide. It has a geograph¬ 
ic diversity seldom found on an 
island. As a Jamaican once told 
me, "Wfe have every type of ter¬ 
rain on this one little island that 
you will find anywhhe in the 


BYM. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 


M. Timothy O'Keefe is Editor-At-Large Florida Sportsman and a frequent contributor to major 
outdoor publications. His photo credits include Time-Life books and National Geographic. 
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world, with one exception—no snow. 
But anything else, even desert, you'll 
find here." 

Jamaica definitely is a beautiful island, 
but it is not one that has always been 
easy for visitors to enjoy. Many of us re¬ 
member when the political situation 
made a visit to Jamaica an unpleasant 
adventure. Happily, that has changed. 
To paraphrase the Jamaica tourist 
board's popular slogan, it is time to 
make it Jamaica again. 

My first, and for a decade thereafter, 
my last visit to Jamaica was in the late 
70's, not a good time for white Ameri- 


ing part of the tourism industry. How¬ 
ever, divers visiting Jamaica shoiild keep 
several things in mind so they won't be 
disappointed. Most importantly, the ru¬ 
mors that Jamaica's reefs have a limited 
fish population are true. Spearfishing 
stiU is an important way of adding to the 
family diet. Fish traps set by commer¬ 
cial anglers also fill many areas. If you 
come expecting to see great clouds of 
tropicals and lots of groupers to hand- 
feed, you will not be happy. 

But look to the island's reefs and you'll 
find a photographer's paradise. The 
reefs are extremely varied, with huge 
forests of colorful red gorgonians and 
big sponges. Best of all, the reefs receive 
relatively little diving pressure. So the 
intricate coral and sponge formations 
haven't been damaged by countless 


some people want. Unlike many dive 
destinations, Jamaica-has a tremendous 
number of other things to do. To spend 
the entire day diving and see the island 
only at dusk would be missing a lot. 
In how many other places can you climb 
river waterfalls, go river rafting, learn to 
play polo or take an overnight horseback 
ride into the mountains? Jamaica's land- 
based activities are excellent. This makes 
the island an unusually attractive place 
if you have family members who don't 
dive. 

Most divers will never see Kingston, 
the island's capital, since it offers little 
of interest to divers. That's ironic since 
one of the Caribbean's most interesting 
underwater archaeological sites is lo¬ 
cated near Kingston but is not open to 
the public. It's the sunken city of Port 


Both horse and rider cool off after a ride on 
the beach. 

cans to be in the country. The socialist 
Prime Minister of the time, Michael 
Maitley, had made a real mess of things. 
His heavy-handed attempt to redistrib¬ 
ute the island's wealth (which meant 
taking it from those who had it and giv¬ 
ing it to those who didn't) forced many 
of Jamaica's most productive people to 
leave the island. Businesses closed. 
Poverty was crushing. A lot of tourists 
felt guilty and uncomfortable being in 
Jamaica, a reaction magnified by the 
open resentment and hostility of many 
locals. 

Some of the frustrated natives would 
occasionally take their grudges out on 
tourists. People were attacked in their 
hotel rooms or in cars stopped on the 
road. I was a victim of the latter, for¬ 
tunately without serious consequence. 
So when I suggest that Jamaica's mood 
is very different now, it's from the point 
of view of someone who was very care¬ 
ful to look for signs of hostility and la¬ 
tent violence. In two recent trips, I have • 
felt very comfortable. I am glad to be 
able to be going back again ... and 
again. 

Accounting for these happier times 
was the election in 1980 of Edward 
Seaga, who has emphasized not only 
law and order but convinced Jamaicans 
of the importance of tourism. The ma¬ 
jority now realize they need us around 
as much as we'd like to be there. 

In these better days, diving is a thriv- 


Royal, once labeled the "Wickedest 
Place in Christiandom." This was a pros¬ 
perous pirate hangout in the 1600's as 
well as Jamaica's main shipping center. 
It was the kind of place where knife 
fights were common and a murdered 
man's corpse would lay on the tavern 
floor until the music stopped. This Ca¬ 
ribbean version of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah was destroyed and sunk by an 
earthquake in 1691. The survivors 
moved 12 miles away to a tiny town 
called Kingston, itself now a very busy 
port that's become the largest English- 
speaking city in the Caribbean and 
South America (population about 
700,000). 

Divers will be on the direct opposite 


Dwer explores overhang at Negnl. 


anchorings or thoughtless divers. The 
whole undersea terrain is a gigantic, 
panoramic photo prop. 

In some places like Ocho Rios, the 
diving may be limited to the morning. 
This is due to what's called the "land 
mass" effect. Although the day may 
start out calm, the wind usually picks 
up steadily so by noon the ocean is 
dancing with white caps. As explained 
to me, the warming of the island dur¬ 
ing the day spawns the winds, due to 
the temperature change over the island. 
The afternoons are often rougher than 
many divers prefer, though a group of 
die-hards could probably arrange for a 
boat to venture out. 

Yet a half day of diving may be all 
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side of the island at one of three loca¬ 
tions; Montego Bay, Ocho Rios or 
Negril. 

Montego Bay 

Simply called "Mo Bay," the Donald 
Sangster international airport is the 
principal arrival center for the three dive 
areas. To some people's way of thinking, 
there's no reason to travel the extra V-h 
hours required to reach either Ocho 
Rios to the north or Negril to the south. 
Consequently, Mo Bay is one of the is¬ 
land's major hotel centers, several of 
which (Chalet Caribe, the Half Moon 
Club, Sandal's, Trelawny Beach at Fal¬ 
mouth) have their own dive operations. 
Guests staying at any of the hotels are 
welcome to join up. 

Summer is best for calm seas and 
greatest visibility (as much as 100 to 150 
feet). Ironically, more divers visit dur¬ 
ing winter, when seas are often rough 
and visibility may shrink to 40 to 60 feet. 
Americans and many Europeans seem 
to have the mistaken idea that if an area 
is warm all year, the diving should be 
good all year, too. Not so. Mother Na¬ 
ture has yet to alter her schedule to ac¬ 
commodate the vacation plans of mere 
humans. Because the winds can play 
havoc in winter—though there can also 
be periods of blessed, calm relief— 
Jamaica diving has probably received 
more of a bad rap than it should. But 
it's the weather, not the diving, that's 
unpredictable. 

Montego Bay is characterized by a rel¬ 
atively shallow reef platform adjacent to 
a sharp vertical wall. The wall diving 
has been judged world class because of 
the large gorgonians and basket 
sponges, all surrounded by the unique 
water color that can only be described 
as deep dropoff blue. If you're lucky, you 
may see some deepwater pelagic 
species. 

Typically, divers follow the vertical 
wall, ducking in and out of the numer¬ 
ous crevices where some of the best 
sponges grow, then return to the boat 
via the 25 to 30 foot shallows. You can 
spot tropicals in several areas, but their 
number tends to be overshadowed by 
the more dramatic reef formations. 

A marine park of sorts has been estab¬ 
lished south of the airport by two Mo 
Bay dive pioneers, Theo and Hannie 
Smit. They have convinced the commer¬ 
cial fishermen to keep their traps out of 
certain areas in an attempt to increase 
the fish population and condition the 
fish to divers. They are making good 
strides, but it will still take some years 
to accomplish what is taken for granted 
on Bonaire and other islands. 

For surface intervals, probably the 
most popular activity is rafting on the 
Martha Brae just outside town, floating 
the river with yoiir strong Jamaican 
guide poling the boat. 

(Please turn to page 91) 



When to Go 

If the weather holds, you can enjoy 
fine diving in winter, but summer is 
the time for Jamaica's calmest weath¬ 
er, Hotel prices are also substantially 
cheaper then. 

Where to Stay 

It all depends on your finances and 
what you 're looking for. Many re¬ 
sorts have recently adapted the Club 
Med concept of the prepaid vacation 
where room, all meals and activities 
are included in one price. Or you 
may prefer to stay in one of the lux¬ 
ury hotels such as the Sans Souci in 
Ocho Rios that cater to a smaller, 
more discriminating clientelle. Be¬ 
cause Jamaica was a favorite winter 
resort of the British and other Euro¬ 
peans for so long, the island has a 
greater variety of high class hotels 
than most islands. But before select¬ 
ing a hotel, decide which part of the 
island will be your base and work 
from there. There are so many fine 
hotels it is impossible to make a rec¬ 
ommendation. It's not necessary a 
hotel have a dive operator though 
certainly it should be close to one. 
Check with a travel agent; Jamaica 
has been very good in keeping them 
well informed. Room rates will range 
anywhere from $50-$300 a day per 
person. 


to Ocho Rios or Negril. Otherwise 
you'll need to take one of the shuttle 
buses or rent a car for your stay. 
Obviously a rental car supplies the 
greatest freedom, something you 'll 
want if you intend to do much is¬ 
land exploring. Rates for a week can 
be steep, as much as $400. Taxis are 
available almost anywhere. 
Currency 

All transactions are supposed to be 
made in Jamaican dollars. You can 
change money right in the Mo Bay 
airport after you go through immi¬ 
gration but before reaching customs. 
Documents 

Jamaica's commitment to making it 
easy for tourists to visit is evident 
in that no passports are required for 
visits of less than six months, 
though you do need some proof of 
citizenship including at least two 
of the following: voter’s registration 
card, driver's license or birth certifi¬ 
cate. You'll also need to present your 
return ticket. 

Drugs 

It's no secret that one of Jamaica's 
leading cash crops has been ganja 
(marijuana), though these days it's 
not as openly sold to tourists and its 
public use is not as tolerated as in 
the 70's. Best to steer clear of the 
whole scene. 


Getting There 

Air Jamaica, Eastern and American 
all fly into Mo Bay. The fare from 
New York is about $350; from Mi¬ 
ami, $185. 

Getting Around 

Many hotel packages supply transfers 
to and from the airport, an impor¬ 
tant consideration if you 're traveling 
the hour and a half beyond Mo Bay 


Electrical Current 

Depends on where you're staying. 

You could either find 220 or 110 
volts, so be prepared. 

Further Information 
Jamaica Tourist Board Offices are at 
866 Second Ave., 10th Floor, New 
York, NY 10017, (212) 688-7650; 

3440 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1207, Los 
Angeles, CA 90010, (213) 384-1123.^ 
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Jamaica Seafood S 


/ amaica is a wonderful place 
to bring a hearty appetite. 

The cuisine is a distinctive 
blend of African, Chinese, 
Indian and European. It 
comes out spicy and pun¬ 
gent, aromatic and hot, sometimes even 
greasy, but always filling. 

Jamaican foods are a strange mixture of 
the mundane and the exotic. For in¬ 
stance, a favorite food still is codfish and 
callaloo, a throwback to the old days 
when barrels of heavily salted but very 
inexpensive codfish were imported to feed 
slaves. The callaloo is a local vegetable, a 
kind of leafy spinach. Today, codfish is 
quite expensive and one would think be¬ 
cause of its history, many Jamaicans 
would avoid it, but that's not the case. 
Cod is special Sunday breakfast. As far 
as the average tourist palate, cod cannot 
be recommended—too salty. 

One food that must be sampled (it is 
often served with sal'fish on Sundays) is 
the famous ackee fruit, which has become 
almost the national dish. The red 
skinned, yellow fruit is unique in that it 
can be eaten only after it is fully rip¬ 
ened. When ripe, the pod bursts open to 
reveal three large black seeds surrounded 
by the yellow fmit. Never eat the ackee 
before it opens; it's poisonous. 

Other unusual foods commonly found 
in the small roadside stands and smaller 
restaurants include: 
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Breadfruit, a green starchy vegetable 
that's served fried, boiled or roasted just 
like our potatoes. 

Solomon gundy, an imported spicy pick- 
led herring. 

Star apple, a purple fruit eaten like an 
apple whose seeds are in a star-like pat¬ 
tern when cross-sectioned. 

Cho-cho, a pear-shaped but prickly vege¬ 
table very much like squash. 

Here is a very small sampling of the 
dishes we savored in Jamaica. These se¬ 
lections attempt to strike a balance be¬ 
tween common-fare and gourmet entrees. 
But that's the great thing about Jamai¬ 
can cooking. Whatever style you want is 


easy to find. We'd also recommend many 
of these dishes be accompanied by the 
favorite local breiv. Red Stripe beer. It's 
also sometimes called the "Policeman's 
Beer" since the officers of the law have 
a red stripe on their trousers. 

Jerk/Fork Chicken 

Throughout Jamaica you'll see many 
small wooden roadside stands advertising 
jerk pork and jerk chicken. This is a very 
bizarre name for a favorite way of Ameri¬ 
can cooking: barbecuing. Only this is an 
extremely hot and spicy version. You'll 
see many jerk pork stands all over the 
island, but one of the more famous is 
presided over in/ Clarence Bignall at the 
"Double V" restaurant in Ocho Rios. 
This is his recipe for either jerk pork or 
chicken. You can use fish as well but it 
gets too dry unless you put it in alumi¬ 
num foil. 

In a mortar, pound the following ingre¬ 
dients into a paste for a 4 pound-piece of 
meat: 

2 ounces allspice 
6 stalks scallions 
4 cinnamon leaves 
2-3 hot peppers, chopped 

After making the paste, add 2 teaspoon 
grated nutmeg; salt and pepper to taste. 
Spread the paste over the meat and let 
marinate for a half hour. Place the meat^ 
over a hot charcoal fire and grill for ap¬ 
proximately 15 minutes and turn for an¬ 
other 15. Slow cook over charcoal spiced 
with mesquite or oak for 4 to 6 hours, 
depending on temperature. This is deli¬ 
cious, and very spicy. When you visit 
Jamaica you can buy a special mixture 
made to jerk pork back home, but this 
has an alcohol base (well, it's made by 
a distiller). 

Baked Jamaican Crab 

The Plantation Inn, the Sans Souci and 
the Jamaican Inn are Ocho Rios' three 
premier hotels and dining establishments. 
The Plantation Inn is appropriately 
named. Approaching the entrance, you'd 
swear you were driving to an old South¬ 
ern plantation. 
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ampler 


One of the specialties of the house is 
fresh crab meat. Where not readily avail¬ 
able, the best quality canned variety will 
do in a pinch. This is a great appetizer 
for any party. 

1 pound crab meat 
24 crab shells 

1 pint crab stock (bottled or boil all 
the crab shells and legs) 

4 chopped onions 

1 small hot pepper 

3 dashes Worcestershire 

2 teaspoons corn starch 

4 ounces melted butter 
bread crumbs 

salt to taste 

Saute the chopped onion and hot pepper, 
add the crab meat and cook for 2 min¬ 
utes. Then add crab stock, Worcestershire 
sauce and com starch and simmer for 1 
minute. Then put crab mixture into 
shells, cover with bread crumbs and but¬ 
ter. Bake for 5 minutes. 


Eve Myers 



Seafood Lasagna 

In Mo Bay many divers frequent a favor¬ 
ite nightspot south of the city called 
Evita's (open from 11 until ?). Eva 
Myers oversees all, and besides establish-- 
ing Mo Bay as a favorite divers' hangout 
in a very short period of time, she hap¬ 
pens to be a wicked lady in the kitchen. 
Being especially fond of Italian cuisine, 
Em created a variation of real lasagna 
using island ingredients. The following 
recipe will serve eight normal people or 
four hungry divers. It is superb. 

Dice 1 pound of fish, 1 pound of 
lobster meat and % pound shrimp 
(all fresh) 

Cut and dice 2 pounds of your 
favorite vegetables (squash, carrots 
—anything but green peppers which 
turn bitter. 

2 onions chopped 
1 tablespoon seasoning 

1 teaspoon MSG 

2 tablespoons margarine or butter 
1 quart milk 

Vz pound sliced mozzarella cheese 
Vi pound parmesan cheese 
white bechamel sauce 

After washing, cover and steam vege¬ 
tables. Cook lasagna noodles for 8 
minutes. While noodles are cooking, heat 
pan and add margarine, a bit of flour, 
and gradually add 1 quart milk, then 
both cheeses. Continue mixing until de¬ 
sired thickness is achieved. Then make 4 
layers in the following order: noodles, 
seafood, sauce. Then add a sprinkling of 
parmesan and a pat or two of margarine 
and repeat. Bake for 15 to 20 minutes at 
350 degrees, but be careful not to let the 
noodles get too crisp. Just before serving, 
pour bechemal sauce over top and sprin¬ 
kle with chives and a bit more parmesan 
cheese. 

Treasure of the Caribbean 

This is a real award winner—worldwidel 
Hans Schenk, a Swiss chef extraordin¬ 
aire, presides over the Club House 
Restaurant at, the Half Moon Hotel in 
Montego Bay. His credentials are prob¬ 
ably the most impressive in all Jamaica, 
but don't let them put you off from try¬ 
ing the restaurant or this recipe, A 
member of the ' ‘Confriere De la Chaine 
Des Rotisseurs," the world's foremost 
and oldest gourmet society, Hans has fed 
The Beatles, Sean Connery, the British 
Royal Family, Michael Caine and ex-king 
Farouk of Egypt. Dinner is only smartly 
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casual (no shorts) and the wine cellar is 
stocked with 80 wines from seven coun¬ 
tries. This is Jamaica's true gourmet 
treat for pur! 

Vz cup chopped onion 

Vz cup chopped scallions using both 

white and green parts 

1 cup diced sweet red pepper 

% cup diced peeled tomato 

% cup grated unsweetened coconut 

(if you use sweetened, rinse it first) 

Vz cup grated peeled cucumber 

4 tablespoons butter 

1 pound cooked lobster cut in 1-inch 

cubes 

% pounds small cooked shrimp 
y* cup dark rum or brandy 
Vf cup white wine 
% cup whipping cream or Half 
& Half 

Salt, white pepper and Worcester¬ 
shire to taste 
Cooked rice (optional) 

Saute onion, scallions, red pepper, 
tomato, coconut and cucumber in butter 
for 3 minutes. Add lobster and shrimp 
and cook for 1 minute. Add rum and 
flambe (light with match to bum off 
alcohol). Add wine, cream, salt, pepper 
and Worcestershire sauce. Bring to a boil 
and serve with rice if desired. 
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After five years of Egyptian 
control changes are coming rapidly 
to the mecca of diving 



■ 

ike an underwater roller coaster, the five- ' 
knot current picked us up and whipped us 
around the corner of the wall. We stopped 
kicking and rode along it at the 60-foot 
level, letting the current sweep us past a garden 
of multi-hued soft corals and giant sea fans. 

About 30 feet below, we watched a pair of blacktip 
sharks heading the other way, their hydrody¬ 
namic forms far better suited to this environment 
than ours. 

As we turned the comer, the current subsided, 
then was replaced by one going the other way. 

This one wasn't nearly as strong; we made slow 
headway against it by kicking hard. The profusion 
of soft corals slowly gave way to a sea-scape dom¬ 
inated by fire corals, with thousands of colorful 
Anthias, the ubiquitous goldfish of the Red Sea, 
flitting along the reef like so many butterflies. 

Below, more sharks were cruising the open water 
looking for prey. 

This was Thomas Reef in the Straits of Tiran, 
one of the Red Sea's best-kept secrets. Dive boats 
in the Straits usually go to Jackson or Gordon 
Reef because Thomas drops straight off into deep 
water, offering no place to anchor. Our dive plat¬ 
form on this day was the Apuhara, a 55-foot 
vessel from Aquanaut Dive Center at Naama Bay. 

Those reef names are familiar to the thousands 
of divers who had been to the Red Sea during the 
years the Sinai Peninsula was controlled by Isra¬ 
el. Clear water, awesome walls, colorful marine 
life, and a provision of large pelagic creatures put 
the Red Sea at the top of the pyramid among the 

BY ERIC HAN AUER _ 

Eric Hanauer is an associate professor of physical education at California 
state University, Fullerton. His articles and photographs appear regularly in 
major diving publications. 
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The lionfish is one of the most beautipd and 
dangerous fish on the reef. Below, Mia 
Tegner observes a soft coral colony at the 
Temple. 

world's diving destinations. But when 
Sinai was returned to Egypt in 1982 as 
part of the Camp David Peace Accords, 
tourism dropped off precipitously. In 
the five years since, European divers 
have returned in numbers equaling 
those of earlier days. American divers 
have not for several reasons. 

Perhaps foremost is our uneasiness 
about the Middle East. Every time a 
saber rattles in the Persian Gulf, or a 
Qaddafi rants and raves, American div¬ 
ers put their plans on hold and return 
to familiar waters one more time. Amer¬ 
icans in general also felt a kinship with 
Israel and weren't quite sure that Egyp¬ 
tians could make a diving operation 
work. Finally, the hotels and dive cen¬ 
ters at Naama Bay, built over a decade 
ago, were just too spartan for Yankee 
tastes, even though many dive operators 
were the same Europeans who had run 
the centers under the old regime. 

My wife, Mia, and I made our first trip 
to the Red Sea in 1982, just three 
months after the Egyptians had taken 
over. We liked it so well we returned the 
next two years. Last year we heard 
about major changes, both in Sinai and 






were there, he had over 50 divers on 
most days, and never less than 30. Staff 
and compressors were working over¬ 
time to keep up with the heaviest de¬ 
mand he had ever experienced during 
the summer, which used to be the slow 
season. "But there won't be enough 
customers for all six dive centers to sur- 


in Hurghada on the Egyptian mainland. 
Plans for new facilities, boats, and sup¬ 
port facilities were now becoming a red- 
ity, promising profound changes in the 
Red Sea diving situation. It became evi¬ 
dent the diver's guidebook 1 had writ¬ 
ten would require a major update before 
going to press. No arm twisting was 
needed to convince us to return. 

Sinai 1987 was a preview of coming 
attractions. Construction was going on 
everywhere in Naama Bay. Three new 
hotels were being built, two existing 
ones were being renovated. Also under 
construction were two new dive centers. 
Another was already open. 1 asked Rolf 
Schmidt, a veteran of 15 years in Sinai, 
the reason for this explosion of new con¬ 
struction. When Egypt took over, he ex¬ 
plained, a five-year moratorium was de¬ 
clared on development. It had just end¬ 
ed, and government policies now fa¬ 
vored free enterprise. Rolf himself was 
involved with German and Egyptian 
partners in a new operation called Sinai 
Divers. His dive center is part of the 
Ghazella Hotel, with 89 air-conditioned 
bungalows, a saltwater swimming pool, 
restaurant, and bar. Also part of the 
operation will be two boats; one for day 
trips and a live-aboard. All told, $7.5 
million is being invested in this project. 

Also under construction was a Hilton 
Tourist Village and a total rebuild of the 
government-owned Aquamarine. The 
Marina Hotel, dating to Israeli times, 
was open for business as usual while 
workers were adding a fourth story to 
the structure. Because of the summer 
heat, most of the work was being done 
at night while guests were trying to 
sleep. 1 was glad 1 wasn't staying there, 
but by the time you read this, all the 
new buildings will be finished and in 
full operation. 

1 questioned where all the people 
would come from to fill these new facili¬ 
ties. Available hotel rooms have tripled, 
dive facilities doubled. And in an area 
where electricity and water are still 
minor miracles, 1 also wondered what 
would keep things running. 

Rolf answered both questions frankly. 


First, many non-diving Europeans and 
Egyptians have discovered the beaches 
of Sinai. Europe's cold, wet summer had 
brought migrating storks to Egypt two 
months ahead of schedule; tourists had 
the same idea. Next, Rolf's existing dive 
center had almost more people than it 
could handle. During the month we 


Sea turtles and other pelagic 
creatures are often seen cruising the 
open water near the underwater 







vive," he added. "Only the good ones 
will make it." The competition should 
result in better service for visiting divers, 
and keep prices down. 

Water supply and electricity still were 
subject to intermittent failures during 
our stay. A new desalinization plant has 
been built by a German company and 
was to go on line in the fall. And all the 
new facilities had emergency genera¬ 
tors. But when pressed, Rolf reverted to 
the standard Egyptian caveat used 
whenever referring to future plans: 
"Inshallah" (God willing). 

But what's a little fresh water or elec¬ 
tricity when some of the world's best 
diving is all around you? The reefs and 
walls of Sinai and of the Hurghada area 
on the Egyptian mainland are still as 


spectacular as ever. Four years ago in 
these pages (see SCUBAPRO Diving & 
Snorkeling Summer '84) we described 
representative dives in each of the three 
major diving areas of the Red Sea: Sinai, 
Hurghada, and the South. This time we 
will focus on some of the best dives in 
Sinai not covered at that time. 

Straits of Tiran 

Accessible only by boat, the Straits of 
Tiran and Tiran Islands guard the en¬ 
trance to the Gulf of Aqaba. They con¬ 
sist of three islands and a series of coral 
reefs, all interesting areas to dive. The 
reefs can be reached by day boat from 
Naama Bay, while the islands generally 
require an overnight trip. However, be¬ 
cause of political tensions between 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia, the islands are 
sometimes declared off-limits to divers. 


Check at the dive center for the current 
status. 

Between Tiran (the largest of the is¬ 
lands and the only one belonging to 
Egypt) and Sinafir Islands lie The Pinna¬ 
cles, a reef system consisting of seven 
coral heads rising from a flat, grassy sea 
bed in 35 feet of water. The four primary 
pinnacles form a circle about 50 meters 
across. A series of satellites head off 
toward Tiran Island. Often the site of 
strong currents, the rich soft coral 
growth is the result of abundant plank¬ 
ton which reduces visibility somewhat 
in the summer months. The best time to 
dive this area is October through April. 
This is an outstanding area for photo¬ 
graphing fish and observing their be¬ 
havior. Large schools of a single species 


have staked claim to their own areas on 
the reef. Swimming around a pinnacle 
you might first encounter a school of 
bannerfish, then emperor fish, then 
sweetlips, and perhaps finish in a small 
crevice filled with lionfisli or silver 
sweepers. Most fish seem calm and un¬ 
perturbed, probably because this area 
is seldom visited by divers. 

The Pinnacles is one of the few places 
to catch a glimpse of the rare Red Sea 
dugong (a close relative of the manatee) 
swimming in the sea grass. Look there 
for sea horses as well. Don't forget to 
cruise the sand for crocodile fish, blue- 
spotted stingrays, and nurse sharks. 
Turtles and large moray eels are also 
regularly seen, as are eagle rays and 
large schools of barracuda. It's a good 
night diving spot for advanced divers, 
but difficult when strong winds blow 


from the north. 

Four large coral reefs stand in a line 
north to south between the islands and 
the Sinai coast. They comprise the 
Straits of Tiran, a navigable passage only 
about 800 meters wide yet 760 meters 
deep. The northernmost site, Jackson 
Reef, is marked by a large freighter 
which ran aground on its northern end. 
Dive guides rate the corals and reef fish 
at the southern end of Jackson second 
only to Ras Muhammed in the Sinai 
area. It is like a circus of fish, all com¬ 
peting for your attention; you hardly 
know where to turn next. Shallow water 
photographic opportunities are out¬ 
standing, especially over the vast field 
of fire coral trees on top of the reef. 
Dense schools of goldfish flit around the 
coral heads, while scorpion fish can be 
found in crevices. In the sandy patches 
look for small blacktip groupers, about 
a foot long. These docile, curious fish 
will swim right up to a reclining diver, 
staring into his mask. Sergeant majors, 
angels, butterfly fish, parrot fish, and 
triggerfish will vie for your attention as 
well, while schools of jacks darken the 
water overhead. The soft corals are out¬ 
standing. 

The southern wall, which slopes to 
200 feet, is the site of several large black 
coral trees. You don't have to go that 
deep to see sharks. The meeting of the 
currents between Jackson and Woodhouse 
reefs is called the Shark Lookout. There is 
a line attached to the reef at 80 feet, 
which you can hang onto in the current 
while observing the open water for 
sharks. White and blacktips, hammer¬ 
heads and leopard sharks might be en¬ 
countered. Strong currents often accom¬ 
pany tidal changes tunneling through 
the straits. When they are present, this 
is an advanced dive. 

Thomas Reef is always an advanced 
dive because there is no place to hide 
from the currents. But that's what lends 
it a special excitement. It is also a drift 
dive, and can be done only when there 
are no strong winds. Beginning from the 
southeastern end, swim counterclock¬ 
wise to maximize favorable current ex¬ 
posure. As you circumnavigate this, the 
smallest of the Tiran reefs, there will be 
times the current is with you and times 
it goes against you. At the corners it is 
especially strong, giving the diver a feel¬ 
ing of flying along the wall. Check with 
your dive guide for conditions on any 
given day. There is no need to go deep; 
the best scenery is at about the 50- to 
60-foot level. Because of the currents, 
soft corals and sea fans are outstanding. 
The wall is sheer, with many coral out¬ 
crops and overhangs. Be sure to look to 
outside water occasionally for cruising 
sharks, jacks, and tunas. This is one of 
the best places in the Red Sea to observe 
sharks, usually cruising about 30 feet be- 
(Please turn to page 93) 
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Travel Tips 


If you travel to the Red Sea to dive, 
don't miss Egypt. It has been one of 
the world's prime tourist destina¬ 
tions since the days of Julius Caesar. 
We are closer, in time, to the days of 
Caesar than he was to the builders 
of the Pyramids, which are over 
4,000 years old and the last remain¬ 
ing of the Seven Wonders of the An¬ 
cient World. 

If you have just a day in Cairo, 
see the Egyptian Museum and the 
Pyramids. It's better to plan about 
three days and include The Citadel 
and some historic mosques, the ruins 
of Memphis and Sakkhara, shopping 
at the Khan el Kahalili Bazaar, and 
an evening sail on the Nile aboard a 
felucca. Package tours, including de¬ 
luxe hotel accommodations, meals, 
and sightseeing average about $100 
a day and can be included in most 
dive packages. Winter is the high 
season and prices increase. 

An extra couple of days can be de¬ 
voted to seeing the city of Luxor in 
Upper Egypt (the southern part of 
the country) and the Valleys of the 
Kings, the Queens, and the Nobles. 
The magnificent temples of Luxor 
and Kamak are located on the east 
bank of the Nile. Don't miss the 
Sound and Light Show at night in 
Kamak. The west bank, the side of 
the setting sun, was reserved in an¬ 
cient times for the dead. Here you 
can enter the tombs of the pharaohs 
and view wall paintings, done over 
3,000 years ago. The colors are as 
vivid as though they had just been 
painted yesterday. 

The best way to see the sights of 
the river is on a Nile Cruiser. These 
air-conditioned luxury ships, with 
four decks of staterooms, restaurants, 
and viewing areas stop at archaeolog¬ 
ical sites from Luxor to Aswan. Four 
days and three nights on board, in¬ 
cluding touring, fall-course meals, 
and round trip airfare from Cairo, 
cost approximately $400 when 
booked as part of a package. 

Sinai is not the place to bring a 
non-diving spouse, because there is 
little for them to do while you cavort 


underwater. However, a trip to 
Mount Sinai and St. Catherine's 
Monastery can be a good way to 
break up a long diving trip. The trip 
is about three hours each way on an 
air-conditioned bus, so there is still 
time for a night dive on return to 
Naama Bay. Constmction on the 
monastery, one of the world's oldest, 
began during the fifth century. Tour¬ 
ists with a little extra time and en¬ 
ergy may want to climb Mount Sinai 
by moonlight and watch the sun rise 
from the spot where Moses received 
the Ten Commandments. Elevation is 
over 8,000 feet and it's cold up there 
even in summer, but the view is 
worth the climb. 

Currency 

Early in 1987, Egypt floated the 
pound in order to kill off a thriving 
black market and encourage foreign 
investment. As a result, the dollar is 
worth about 2.2 Egyptian pounds 
(made up of 100 piastres, and abbre¬ 
viated LE). Cash or travelers checks 
can be exchanged at the current rate 
in airports or major hotels. Most 
prices have not caught up with the 
devaluation, so Egypt has been 
transformed from an expensive coun¬ 
try for tourists into a genuine travel 
bargain. 

Dive Operators 

Three Sinai dive centers, built by the 
Israelis, are now run by Sinai Hotels 
and Diving Clubs. Aquamarine and 
its hotel have been entirely rebuilt. 
Red Sea Divers offers only snorkeling 
gear at present. Aquanaut is a fall- 
service center with complete 
SCUBAPRO rental equipment avail¬ 
able. They offer beach diving and 
day trips. All three centers share the 
use of two day-boats, the Tom and 
the Apuhara. For information con¬ 
tact Sinai Hotels and Diving Clubs, 
32 Sabry Abu Alam Street, Cairo, 
Egypt. Telex 94002 OHTEG UN. 

Two new dive centers were built in 
1987 and are now operational. Camel 
Divers, managed by Hisham Gabr 
Ali, specializes in safari groups that 
feature camping and beach or inflat¬ 


able boat dives. Rental equipment 
and classes are also available. Their 
address: Camel Dive Club, Naama 
Bay, Sharm El Sheikh, Egypt. Telex 
93446 BARON UN - CR 69. 

Sirmi Divers, managed by Rolf 
Schmidt (formerly with Aquanaut), 
is part of the new Ghazella Hotel. A 
fall-service center, they feature com¬ 
plete rental equipment, instruction, 
day trips from the beach or boat. A 
second boat is used only for live- 
aboard trips. For information, con¬ 
tact South Sinai Travel, Block 1, Of¬ 
fice 9, Sharm El Sheikh, Egypt; or 
77 El Marghany St., Cairo. Telex 
21364 - 22996 SST UN. 
Accommodations 
Hotels are usually booked indepen¬ 
dently of diving packages, although 
Aquamarine and Sinai Divers are 
both affiliated with hotels. In Naama 
Bay, the Marina Sharm, operated by 
Sinai Hotels and Diving Clubs, 
dates to Israeli times. The Clifftop is 
located in Sharm el Sheikh, about 
six miles from the dive centers. 
Transportation to Naama Bay is pro¬ 
vided, either by the hotel or by the 
dive operator. 

Three new hotels were completed 
in 1987. The Sinafir has no air con¬ 
ditioning, but rooms are built with 
domed ceilings and windows to pro¬ 
vide natural cooling. Both the Hilton 
Farouz Tourist Village and the Gha¬ 
zella offer air-conditioned bungalows. 
Prices were not available at press 
time, but are expected to be competi¬ 
tive with existing hotels. Those run 
approximately $64 a day including 
continental breakfast and dinner. 
Lower rates are available when 
booked as part of a package tour. 

Electricity in Egypt is 220 volts, 

50 cycles, and uses European sock¬ 
ets. Bring along a voltage converter 
for charging lights and strobes. Re¬ 
member it will take about 20 percent 
longer to charge batteries, because 
they are designed for 60 cycles. 
Live-Aboard Boats 
The most widely known live-aboards 
are the Fantasea and the Lady 
Jenny V. The Fantasea, owned by 
Howard Rosenstein and operating 
out of Eilat, Israel, is an 85-footer. 
Address: PO Box 420, Herzlia Bet, 
Israel 46130. Lady Jenny V is 
British owned and operated, working 
from Sharm El Sheikh. Phone num¬ 
bers: USA (404) 922-1155; UK 
0789-763645. (Please turn to page 92) S 
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SCUBAPRO celebrates 25 years of 
leadership injdem^ng quality equipment for sport divers. 



Part of the original SCUBAPRO team, left to right, Mike Brock, foe Schuch, Gustav Dalla Valle, Dick Bonin and Jim Christiansen. 


AQuarter Century 
of Innovation 


wenty-five years is but a 
moment in the span of 
history. But when we con¬ 
sider that the diving in¬ 
dustry in America is only 39 years 
old, a quarter century becomes sig¬ 
nificant. The face of diving has 
changed enormously during that pe- 

BY ERIC HAN AUER 


riod, evolving from a males-only ac¬ 
tivity for the physical elite, to a 
worldwide recreation enjoyed by men 
and women of all ages. A primary 
reason is the safety, reliability, and 
ease of today's equipment. Many of 
the innovations responsible for this 
change have come from SCUBAPRO, 
which is celebrating the start of its 
second quarter century. 


From its inception, SCUBAPRO 
has been a different kind of company, 
one dedicated to high quality and 
professionalism. Its image in the 
diving community can be compared 
to Mercedes Benz in the automotive 
world: excellence, innovation, and 
class. Today, SCUBAPRO has a 
worldwide network of specialized 
dealers, and factories in California 
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and in Italy, with branches in Ger¬ 
many, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
England, and Japan. 

Like many successful enterprises, 
SCUBAPRO had a humble, unlikely 
beginning. It rose from the ashes of 
a failed company, whose assets the 
founders purchased for the sum of 
one dollar. How it all happened is 
a true American success story. 

The year 1962 was a good one for 
America, the high-water mark of the 
Kennedy years. The young president 
had outbluffed Nikita Krushchev in 
the Cuban Missile Crisis, and wel¬ 
comed home John Glenn after the 
first orbital flight of the Mercury 
space capsule. The Twist was chang¬ 
ing the way people danced, while 
the Beatles were still a bunch of 
unknowns singing for a sixpence in 
Liverpool pubs. Baseball's biggest 
names—Mays, Koufax, Banks, and 
Aaron—were barely making $100,000 
a year. A generation of Americans 
was getting turned on to scuba div¬ 
ing through the original Sea Hunt 
television series, starring Lloyd 
Bridges. 

For Dick Bonin and Gustav Dalla 
Valle, the entire year came crashing 
down the day after Christmas when 
their boss at Healthways announced 
the company was filing Chapter 11 
bankruptcy. Like many diving equip¬ 
ment manufacturers of that time, 
Healthways was just barely hanging 
on. They survived by selling cheap 
gear, much of it made overseas, 
through discount houses and depart¬ 
ment stores. In an attempt to up¬ 
grade their image, Healthways had 
recently hired Bonin to form a new 
division of the company, one that 
would produce an upgraded line of 
products to be sold only through 
professional dive stores. This new 
division was called SCUBAPRO. 

The concept was almost killed be¬ 
fore it began. But then Bonin and 
Dalla Valle considered their options. 
They could type up resumes and seek 
new jobs in the diving industry, or 
they could proceed on their own and 
form a new company, incorporating 
their ideas about what a diving 
equipment manufacturer could and 
should be. On December 28, 1962, 
Dalla Valle purchased the rights to 
the name SCUBAPRO. "Gustav 
bought the name for a dollar and got 
me with it," Bonin recalled. "He 
still thinks he paid too much." 

The two friends were an unlikely 


pair of business partners. Gustav 
Dalla Valle was a diving pioneer, an ' 
Italian skin diver and spearfisherman 
from the early days of the sport. 

After World War II, he began a snor- 
keling and spearfishing operation in 
Haiti, making him the first person to 
teach snorkeling in the western 
hemisphere. But then Papa Doc 
Duvalier came into power. Realizing 
the future for diving in Haiti was 
grim, Gustav left for the United 
States. Through his connections in 
Europe, he obtained American rights 
to the Cressi, Beauchat and other 
lines, and distributed them in this 
country. Eventually he was hired by 
Healthways as director of research 


and development. Today at age 70, 
Gustav has retired to his vineyard in 
Napa, California. He still dives, and 
last year became a new father. 

Dick Bonin wasn't introduced to 
diving until his service in the Navy 
during the Korean War. A former 
high school swimmer in his native 
Chicago, Bonin competed in an 
intra-company meet while in officer 
candidate school. The commanding 
officer was impressed with his swim¬ 
ming, and suggested that, once com¬ 
missioned, Dick volunteer for UDT. 
Hostilities ended before he saw any 
combat, but Bonin's imagination had 
been captured by the undersea world 
he first saw as a frogman. 
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After being discharged from the 
Navy, he went to work for a Chicago 
company called Divemaster. Like 
many firms in the young industry 
during the mid 50s, Divemaster sold 
primarily to the commercial market; 
sport diving was still in its infancy. 
An opportunity to run the sales and 
management department of Swimas- 
ter brought Dick to Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. The company produced the 
popular Duck Feet fins, and was 
eventually purchased by Voit. Bonin 
moved on to Sportsways, and finally 
crver to Healthways. He had been 
there only three months when they 
went bankrupt. 

Prospects weren't very bright for 
SCUBAPRO in the beginning. Com¬ 
pany headquarters was a rented shed 
in Gardena. The staff consisted of 
Bonin, Dalla Valle, a secretary, and 
a shipping clerk. “My income had 
gone from $13,000 a year to zero,” 
Dick revealed. “Trucks wouldn't pick 
up our products and we even 
bounced a check for taxes." But 
Gustav's credit was still good in 
Europe. He bought products over 
there, which Dick sold to dealers in 
the United States. “All we've got 


now is junk," he would tell his cus¬ 
tomers, “but if you give us a 
chance, we'll build something you 
can be proud of." Even before they 
had a product, SCUBAPRO had a 
policy: professionalism. They sold 
only to full-service dive stores that 
could provide service, competent re¬ 
pairs, and above all, instruction. For 
the consumer, this meant dealing 
with franchised store owners who 
were divers, possessing the knowl¬ 
edge and experience required for safe 
enjoyment of underwater activities. 
Although this policy cost them sales 
in the beginning, it won the re¬ 
spect of diving professionals and 
built the foundation for the success 
SCUBAPRO is today. 

Progress was slow at first. The 
initial products were masks and 
spearguns made for SCUBAPRO in 
Europe. Bonin admits they weren't 
very good. “After that, we decided 
to make our own mistakes," Dick 
said. 

The Mark 11 regulator, introduced 
in late 1963, lent credibility to the 
young company. It was a durable, 
reliable workhorse, featuring a piston 
first stage. Finally the diving world 


began to take SCUBAPRO seriously. 

In those days, there was no 
research and development depart¬ 
ment. Bonin, Dalla Valle, Sam 
Ichikawa, Jim Christiansen, and 
other members of the SCUBAPRO 
staff would develop- and test products 
on a trial-and-error basis. Today, 
SCUBAPRO's engineering staff and 
testing laboratory is the pride of the 
company, and sets the standard for 
the industry. Only the U.S. Navy 
has a comparable testing lab for div¬ 
ing equipment. Dennis Hart heads 
up the engineering department and 
Jim Dexter is the research and 
development manager. Although 
SCUBAPRO's engineers aren't well 
known by the diving public, their 
products certainly are. They include 
Doug Toth (D-300 regulator). Dean 
Garraffa (G-250 regtdator), and 
Mark Lamont (Sea Wing fin). The 
newest members of the crew are Mike 
LaPalma and Joe Filipas. 

A significant portion of the pro¬ 
gress in the diving industry over 
the past 25 years has been due to 
SCUBAPRO's contributions. They 
include vented fins; the balanced 
piston, first stage regulator; the 
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balanced adjustable, second stage; 
the jacket-style, buoyancy compen¬ 
sator; silicone masks; the quick- 
release auto inflator; and many 
more. Even the publication you are 


|& Snoriceling 


I Charlie Lamb prepares to test a regulator ir 
lO's extensive testing laboratory. 
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goiseo ud ^ replied they had better try 
selling some, because the order had 
already been placed. The Jet Fin was 
displayed at a trade show, and a few 
shops bought them out of sympathy 
or curiosity. Soon calls started com¬ 
ing in from dealers asking for more. 
Only then did the company realize 
they were on to something good. Up 
to that time, nobody at SCUBAPRO 
had even tested the fins. Since then, 
every product offered for considera¬ 
tion is thoroughly tested, no matter 
how strange it seems. Jet Fins were 
the first vented fins, and the first 
serious fins with adjustable heel 
straps. One need only look at all 
the imitations around today to 
realize their impact on diving. 

Before 1971, there were no buoy¬ 
ancy compensators made in America. 
There were only "safety vests," in¬ 
tended strictly for emergency use. 
Adapting a European design (which 


was filled from a small pony bottle), 
SCUBAPRO introduced this nation’s 
first buoyancy compensation device, a 
horsecollar design, in 1971. They fol¬ 
lowed it a year later with the first 
quick-disconnect, auto-inflator. The 
development cycle was completed in 
1978 with the introduction of the 
stabilizing jacket, diving's first 
jacket-style BC. Today, the bladder¬ 
less BC is the latest thing for long 
wear and decreased drag, but 
SCUBAPRO's stabilizing jacket has 
been configured that way from the 
beginning. 

Many divers including many of 
the SCUBAPRO staff are avid spear- 
fishermen. Therefore, the company 
maintains a strong commitment to 
the needs of skin divers as well as 
scuba divers. The Jet Snorkel, intro¬ 
duced in 1967, was the first with a 
wide bore and easy clearing capabili¬ 
ty. It was followed in 1971 by the 
wrap-around Jet, contoured around 
the head for decreased drag. The 
Shotgun in 1979 added the final 
touch which sent imitators back to 
their drawing boards again. 

For the fifth significant product, 
Bonin had a difficult choice between 
the G-250, today's hottest perform¬ 
ing regulator, and the new Sea Wing 
fin. He opted for the Sea Wing be¬ 
cause like the Jet Fin 22 years ago, 
it redefines the way fins perform. Its 
angular shape may be less than es¬ 
thetic to some, but this is the first 
designed to utilize lift force instead 
of drag for propulsion. 

Not all SCUBAPRO products have 





















After being discharged from the 
Navy, he went to work for a Chicago 
company called Divemaster. Like 
many firms in the young industry 
during the mid 50s, Divemaster sold 
primarily to the commercial market; 
sport diving was still in its infancy. 
An opportunity to run the sales and 
management department of Swimas- 
ter brought Dick to Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. The company produced the 
popular Duck Feet fins, and was 
eventually purchased by Voit. Bonin 
moved on to Sportsways, and finally 
over to Flealthways. He had been 
there only three months when they 
went bankrupt. 

Prospects weren't very bright for 
SCUBAPRO in the beginning. Com¬ 
pany headquarters was a rented shed 
in Gardena. The staff consisted of 
Bonin, Dalla Valle, a secretary, and 
a shipping clerk. "My income had 
gone from $13,000 a year to zero," 
Dick revealed. "Trucks wouldn't pick 
up our products and we even 
bounced a check for taxes." But 
Gustav's credit was still good in 
Europe. He bought products over 
there, which Dick sold to dealers in 
the United States. "All we've got 
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In those days, there was no 
research and development depart¬ 
ment. Bonin, Dalla Valle, Sam 
Ichikawa, Jim Christiansen, and 
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Technician Charlie Lamb prepares to test a 
SCUBAPRO's extensive testing laboratory. 

the Mark V is still being sold, with 
updated features added over the 
years. In case anyone thinks the 
design would be obsolete after so 
long they should consider this: in 
that same year, Porsche began pro¬ 
ducing the legendary 911. Fine en¬ 
gineering doesn't become outmoded. 

Another long-term winner is the 
Jet Fin, introduced a year earlier. 
Designed in France, Dalla Valle pur¬ 
chased the rights to the product on 
one of his European trips. Bonin, 
however, didn't appreciate it at the 
time. "That's the ugliest fin I've 
ever seen," he said. "We won't be 
able to give these things away." 

Gustav replied they had better try 
selling some, because the order had 
already been placed. The Jet Fin was 
displayed at a trade show, and a few 
shops bought them out of sympathy 
or curiosity. Soon calls started com¬ 
ing in from dealers asking for more. 
Only then did the company realize 
they were on to something good. Up 
to that time, nobody at SCUBAPRO 
had even tested the fins. Since then, 
every product offered for considera¬ 
tion is thoroughly tested, no matter 
how strange it seems. Jet Fins were 
the first vented fins, and the first 
serious fins with adjustable heel 
straps. One need only look at all 
the imitations around today to 
realize their impact on diving. 

Before 1971, there were no buoy¬ 
ancy compensators made in America. 
There were only "safety vests," in¬ 
tended strictly for emergency use. 
Adapting a European design (which 


regulator in a pressure chamber, part of 


was filled from a small pony bottle), 
SCUBAPRO introduced this nation's 
first buoyancy compensation device, a 
horsecollar design, in 1971. They fol¬ 
lowed it a year later with the first 
quick-disconnect, auto-inflator. The 
development cycle was completed in 
1978 with the introduction of the 
stabilizing jacket, diving's first 
jacket-style BC. Today, the bladder¬ 
less BC is the latest thing for long 
wear and decreased drag, but 
SCUBAPRO's stabilizing jacket has 
been configured that way from the 
beginning. 

Many divers including many of 
the SCUBAPRO staff are avid spear- 
fishermen. Therefore, the company 
maintains a strong commitment to 
the needs of skin divers as well as 
scuba divers. The Jet Snorkel, intro¬ 
duced in 1967, was the first with a 
wide bore and easy clearing capabili¬ 
ty. It was followed in 1971 by the 
wrap-around Jet, contoured around 
the head for decreased drag. The 
Shotgun in 1979 added the final 
touch which sent imitators back to 
their drawing boards again. 

For the fifth significant product, 
Bonin had a difficult choice between 
the G-250, today's hottest perform¬ 
ing regulator, and the new Sea Wing 
fin. He opted for the Sea Wing be¬ 
cause like the Jet Fin 22 years ago, 
it redefines the way fins perform. Its 
angular shape may be less than es¬ 
thetic to some, but this is the first 
designed to utilize lift force instead 
of drag for propulsion. 

Not all SCUBAPRO products have 


balanced adjustable, second stage; 
the jacket-style, buoyancy compen¬ 
sator; silicone masks; the quick- 
release auto inflator; and many 
more. Even the publication you are 
reading now is unique. It is the only 
newsstand consumer magazine pub¬ 
lished for a diving equipment manu¬ 
facturer. Its primary goal is to in¬ 
form and entertain its readers; the 
commercial aspect is secondary. 

I asked Dick to select the five most 
significant products in the company's 
history. He listed the Mark V regu¬ 
lator, the quick-disconnect auto in¬ 
flator and stabilizing jacket, the Jet 
Fin, the Jet and Shotgun snorkels, 
and the new Sea Wing fins. It was 
difficult to limit the list to five, be¬ 
cause that leaves out some major in¬ 
novations, including silicone masks, 
the Pilot, AIR I and AIR II, and 
Balanced Adjustable regulators. 

SCUBAPRO's first major break¬ 
through was the Mark V regulator 
in 1966. It became the standard of 
the industry, and probably the most 
copied regulator ever made. It fea- 
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Eddie Rodriguez inspects inflated stabilizing jackets. Each jacket is thoroughly tested before 
shipping. 


been winners. Hidden away in a cat¬ 
acomb somewhere are a few items 
that Dick Bonin wishes had never 
seen the light of day. One he re¬ 
members is the Scuba System, a 
back-inflation unit with a hard shell 
and an integrated weight system. It 
was extremely unstable as the air 
shifted around, giving the diver the 
feeling of being in a swamped boat. 
"INe should have listened to our cus¬ 
tomers; it was a bomb," Dick admits 
today. Another dud was the Aqua- 
Bomber, a one-man submarine that 
was moved by pedal power. Problem 
was, it never moved in the stores. 
The last one was finally sold to a 
television quiz show to be given 
away as a prize. It was won by an 
elderly lady, but no one knows what 
she did with it. 

As good as they are, products are 
only part of the SCUBAPRO story. 
Through the years, people have 
made the company what it is. In 
the early days they included Bob 
Roberts, production manager; Dave 
Denis, head engineer; Dick Ander¬ 
son, research and development con¬ 
sultant; Mike Brock, Joe Schuch and 
Jim Christiansen, sales. Anderson 
was a commercial diver, treasure 
hunter, writer, and all-around racon¬ 
teur. Christiansen was a nationally 
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ranked spearfisherman, who coached 
the American team in international 
competitions. From the beginning, 
and to this day, everyone in the 
sales force is an instructor with 
retail experience. All management, 
sales, and engineering staff are 
divers. 

Repair manager Sam Ichikawa was 
shanghaied from Sportsways in 1967. 
A former champion spearfisherman 
with the Nisei Kelp Tanglers (an ear¬ 
ly Southern California dive club), 
Sam is still with the company today. 
He heads a group of 15 people (in¬ 
cluding the boss) who have been 
with the company for 15 years or 
more. The other members of the 15- 
year club are: Reva Hall, production 
supervisor (1966); Genny Lewis, 
production supervisor; Arlette 
McMillian, assistant sales manager 
(1968); Vickey Johnson, computer 
operations supervisor (1969); Joe 
Schuch, sales manager; Flo Shapley, 
production; Evelyn Sutt, planning 
(1970); Connie Andrade, shipping 
secretary; Linda Cossey, export 
manager (1971); Alfonso Parra and 
Tommy Thompson, both in produc¬ 
tion (1972); Sandra Valencia, produc¬ 
tion; and Jim Woolley, purchasing 
manager (1973). 

SCUBAPRO today is a part of 
Johnson Worldwide Associates, Inc. 
—a holding company for a number 
of businesses producing recreational 
products—which has just gone pub¬ 
lic. Some of the other companies in 
the organization are Old Town Ca¬ 
noes, Silva compasses, Johnson fish¬ 
ing reels, Minn Kota trolling motors. 
Eureka! tents, and Camp Trails 
backpacks. 

As SCUBAPRO moves forward in¬ 
to its second quarter century, it is 
still guided by the maxim that has 
appeared on every catalog since the 
eqrly days. It reads as follows: 

"SCUBAPRO is pride. Pride be¬ 
cause we make diving equipment 
that is acclaimed and respected by 
serious divers. SCUBAPRO is con¬ 
science. Conscience because the 
equipment we make is sold through 
professionals—serious retailers who 
sell our equipment with a sense of 
responsibility and a guarantee of ex¬ 
perience. SCUBAPRO is profession¬ 
alism. Professionalism because we are 
divers and the equipment we make 
reflects our pride in our sport. When 
you use SCUBAPRO you will share 
our pride." S 
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a recent dive trip, left to right. Chuck Nicklin, Dick Bonin and Bottom Scratchers Jack Prodanovich, Jim Stewart, 
Bill Johnston and Wally Potts. 


Sport diving began in 1929 with a pair of goggles. 
Today, some of the originators are still enjoying the sport. 


■he sport of skin diving traces 
'its origins to 1929. It was the 
brainchild of a hard-hat diver 
working out of Point Loma 
on the southern California 

coast. 

Glenn Orr was a commercial abalone 
and agar weed diver using an air com¬ 
pressor, air lines, hard hat, etc. This 
business eventually died out, but the 
desire to dive did not, so Glenn and a 
couple of friends. Jack Prodanovich and 
Ben Stone, began experimenting with 
free diving. 

They knew of the commercial pearl 
divers in the South Pacific who were 
free diving equipped only with goggles 

BY WALLY pcxrrs & 

JACK PRODANOVICH 

Wally Potts and Jack Prodanovich are well known, 
active divers. They are members of the Bottom 
Scratchers Diving Club, the first organized div¬ 
ing club in the world. 


to reach depths of several fathoms to 
search for pearl bearing oysters. These 
goggles were not available locally so the 
divers thought maybe they could adapt 
the goggles used by long distance swim¬ 
mers to keep the water out of their eyes, 
and permit them to see clearly under 
water. 

This three-man group used swim¬ 
mers' goggles for a short time with lim¬ 
ited success, before they realized some¬ 
thing better was needed. Jack, being the 
inventor of the group, developed the 
first American diving goggle. It was 
made from a rubber casing cut from an 
automobile radiator hose and contoured 
to fit the diver's eye socket. Into the cas¬ 
ing were inserted round, clear glasses. 
Attached to this was an elastic band to 
hold the contrivance on the wearer's 
face. 

This proved to be a considerable im¬ 
provement over the swimmer's goggles 
and encouraged Jack to experiment fur¬ 
ther. The problem with goggles (a sepa¬ 


rate eye piece for each eye) was that if 
the two separate pieces were not kept 
in a critical common plane, the diver 
would experience the underwater phe¬ 
nomenon of double vision. Jack's next 
project was to produce a device using a 
single plate of glass to cover both eyes. 
It was the predecessor of today's face 
plate or face mask. The face mask 
proved to be the most important ad¬ 
vancement to free diving equipment. 

In 1930, a completely equipped free 
diver (later to be called skin diver) didn't 
need a checklist to be sure he was ready 
for a dive. His complete outfit consisted 
of a pair of swim trunks, a face mask, 
and an abalone iron or a five-tined 
spear. If he was going to dive lobster, a 
pair of gloves could be added. 

As other people became interested in 
the sport, Glenn Orr, Jack Prodanovich 
and Ben Stone oiganized a sport diving 
club in 1933 called "The Bottom Scratch¬ 
ers," reportedly the first organized sport 
diving club in the world. 
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There were so many interesting things 
to be seen in this new underwater won¬ 
derland that Jack decided to adapt a 
camera to take pictures under water. He 
successfully accomplished this by build¬ 
ing a watertight box of sheet copper and 
glass, with an access door and sealing 
rubber gasket plus viewing windows 
and plunger around an inexpensive box 
camera. Despite the absence of the fast¬ 
er films we have today. Jack successfully 
filmed numerous creatures under water. 

The "Scratchers" willingly passed on 
all they had learned, but it was several 
years before the sport really got off the 
ground and on its way to becoming the 
universally practiced sport it is today. 

Diving continued until 1939 with lit¬ 
tle change in equipment and no over¬ 
abundance of divers. The "Bottom 
Scratchers" increased their membership 
to six. The sixth member was Wally 
Potts. He and Jack Prodanovich both 
worked regular night shift jobs, so natu¬ 
rally teamed up to dive together. 

About 1940, Owen Churchill intro¬ 
duced the swim fin, which was enthusi¬ 
astically adopted by the divers and 
proved to be the most important ad¬ 
vancement in equipment since the face 
mask. 

Spearfishing equipment was limited 
to the five-tined spear and remained 
relatively unchanged until 1945. The 
five-tined spear was adequate for spear¬ 
ing such fish as halibut, corbina, bass 
and croaker in relatively shallow water. 
By this time we had experienced seeing 
and hitting some very large fish, such 
as black sea bass, but lacked the physical 
power to penetrate their tough scales 
and skin with the existing equipment. 

This ultimately inspired the inventive 
member. Jack, to develop a .38 caliber 
cartridge-powered device using a slip 
point dart which was mounted to the 
front end of our spear poles in place of 
the five tines. The dart was attached 
with a leader to a length of clothesline 
rope, the trailing end of which was at¬ 
tached to a surfboard. Now we were 
ready for the big ones. This device Jack 
called a "power head." The present day 
shark bang stick is a derivation of the 
same principle. 

Wally describes in his own words 
their experience with taking a fish over 
100 pounds using this new equipment. 

"Jack Prodanovich and I were spear¬ 
fishing for halibut one morning north 
of the biological pier. Now while we had 
experience of being hailed from the 
beach, having experienced a beach wel¬ 
come during the war years by nervous 
military cliff guards bearing mean look¬ 
ing shooting irons, we were not quite 
prepared for the shouting and arm flail¬ 
ing greeting we received this day. 

"Our old diving buddy Glenn Orr 
came charging up the beach making 


]ack Prodanovich took this broom-tail grouper in 
caliber powerhead. 

sounds and signs as described," 'til he 
got our attention. 'Jewfish,' he yelled, 
hblding his arms up and far apart indi¬ 
cating large size, 'Millions of 'em.' 

"Now anyone knowing Glenn as we 
did, knows he can stretch a point now 
and then. We also had learned not to ig¬ 
nore all his fantasy yak yak either, be¬ 
cause many of his wild yams were tme. 
So with all this in mind, we decided to 
humor the old gentleman and go in to 
see what he was so excited about. Get¬ 
ting together on the beach, he again 
gave us the 'jewfish, millions of 'em,' 
routine. 

'Inasmuch as Jack had just completed 
the first power head to go with our 
spears of those days, we decided to go 
along with Glenn and see how much he 
was exaggerating the point. 

"With Jack's new big-fish gun, we 
were equipped to take one of these 
giants if the story held up and our luck 
was right. 

"Glenn led us to Boomer Beach, and 
pointed to the kelp. 'Out there,' he ad¬ 


1945 with a lO-foot pole spear with a .38 


monished, and in we splashed. Glenn 
and I swimming and Jack with surf¬ 
board and pole speargun and 100 feet 
of clothesline. 

"In those days there was heavy kelp 
growth in the area now known as the 
Grouper Grounds, and this is where 
Glenn took us. 

"As I said earlier, these were the days 
just after World War II, and the memory 
of barrage balloons all over town was 
still quite vivid. This day we dove under 
in very clear water and entered the 
shaded water under the kelp. After a 
moment, our eyes adjusted to the 
change in light and we found ourselves 
surrounded by millions, (well no, not 
quite—but possibly 20 or 30) barrage 
balloons with eyes and teeth 'n' stuff. 

"After some effort, we were able to 
spear one with a thrust of the pole 
spear. After stUl more effort, our fish 
managed to find all the underwater cav¬ 
erns in the area and sew our lengthy 100 
feet of rope through same. We finally 
beached what we then considered a 
(Please turn to page 77) 
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The bed of Maryland's Patuxent 
River is the final resting place of one 
of America's early submarines. 


Blackwater 

Sub 


T he Patuxent River does not 
look exactly like a cup of cof¬ 
fee—unless you like your 
brew with a touch of cream; 
or, unless you go all the way 
to the bottom. At 130 feet, the river is 
suffused with a Stygian blackness that 
is the ultimate in sensory deprivation, 
like floating at the bottom of an ink well. 

It is what, in the sport, is known as a 
braille dive. 

In order to savor the full effect of 
darkness, I purposely dropped down 
the anchor line with my light turned off. 
As I descended through the upper lay¬ 
ers of brine, the shadowy outline of yel¬ 
lowed, braided rope disappeared just 
beyond the reach pf my next grab. It was 
like sliding down a thin, ghostly barber 
pole into the pit of Hell. 

At 50 feet I had my last look at my 
gauges. After that, even the luminescent 
dials refused to glow. Gripping the taut 
rope tightly, so as not to be swept into 
limbo by the downstream current, I 
pulled forward, reaching out with one 
hand then the other. My hold on the 
anchor line was my only touch with 
reality. 

I gauged my descent by the increased 
pressure on my ears. The dry suit pro¬ 
tected me from the temperature, the 
mitts from actually feeling with the 
rope. There was nothing before me, 
nothing behind. There was just my 
mind, floating in a black, expanse. 

My fin tips were like cat's whiskers, 
sensing beyond the nerve endings of the 
skin. They brushed against something. I 
exhaled, and rushing bubbles skittered 
past my ears. The loss of air altered my 
buoyancy. I fell slowly, like a feather on 
the moon. My bent knees touched a re¬ 
silient cushion. Was I sinking into soft 
river ooze? 

BY GARY GENTILE 

Gary Gentile is a lecturer and free-lance writer 
with extensive wreck diving experience including 
dives on the Andrea Doria. 


My face mask banged into something 
solid. I clutched the anchor line as if my 
life depended on it. With my free hand 
I grappled for the light held onto my 
wrist by a lanyard. I worked my fingers 
along until I felt the switch. And then 
there was light—but not a lot of it. 

In front of me was a red, drooling 
wall, like some surrealistic painting by 
Dali. Rusted steel bulged as if the sur¬ 
face had been blistered by heat. I fol¬ 
lowed the hull downward. Crouched on 
my knees, bent at the waist, with my 
face close to the surface, I could make 
out a white sandy bottom covered with 
a layer of soft silt that swirled around 
my legs like dust in a windstorm. Curi¬ 
ous eyes peered up from a bed of oyster 
shells: small fish that lived in tubelike 
holes in the sand. 

I punched the inflator button on my 
suit, and rose gently away from the bot¬ 
tom. My light was not strong enough to 
reach anything, and for a long moment 
I was back in that ethereal world of 
darkness. My light carved a short tun¬ 
nel through swiftly moving, free floating 
plankton. 

The anchor line curved upward. I 
moved along it until I reached the 
linked chain. I found the grapnel 
snagged on the top of the wreck, at 115 
feet. The steel was heavily overgrown 
with plush, colorless polyps, like giant 
bunches of grapes hanging inverted 
from a metal vine. They appeared to 
grow in patches, here piled over a foot 
thick, there leaving bare, reddish steel. 

What kind of wreck I was on, I could 
not fathom. I left the anchor line and 
inched my way along the upper deck, 
following the parallel pattern of a pro¬ 
truding beam. Only a few feet away I 
came upon a mushroom-like protuber¬ 
ance, like a two-foot-tall morel. It was 
a capstan. Half the top was covered with 
polyps, the other half was swept clean 
right down to bare metal. 

As I swept the clinging marine growth 
off the top, an intricate floral design ap- 



The massive dual telegraph, above, from the 
S-49 which is shown during her active service. 
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peared. A Navy anchor was embossed 
on the circular cover plate, surrounded 
by stems of foliage leading up to a three- 
petaled flower. 

1 moved aft. Soon I found a strange 
contrivance, like a huge garbage dispos¬ 
al with a brass handle and a worm gear 
that went through the steel decking. 
This would prove to be a ready-access 
ammunition trunk. 

A little farther aft I literally ran into 
the conning tower. 

When Mike Moore first told me about 
a U.S. submarine lying at the bottom of 
the Patuxent River, 1 mentally scoffed at 
the idea. He said he'd snagged the 
wreck the year before, but had not been 
able to dive it. This time he wanted to 
verify it was in fact an S-class subma¬ 
rine, as was rumored, that was shown 
on the chart as an obstruction. 

It sounded too improbable to be true, 
but I knew from a long diving career 
that many strange tales lie under the 
sea, waiting to have their stories re¬ 
vealed. So, despite my misgivings, I 
leaped at the chance to accompany Mike 
in his small boat. We trailered the boat 
to Solomons, Maryland, and off-loaded 
it right under the Route 4 bridge. From 


there it is only a five-minute, high-speed 
ride to the site near the south shore. 

With a light, visibility stretched to 
three feet. I traced the bulkhead upward 
from the conning tower to the protrud¬ 
ing bridge. It bulged forward exactly as 
it should have. I had been on two other 
S-class subs: the S-5, off Cape May, 
New Jersey, and the S-16, off Key West, 
Florida. I had also studied the plans, so 
I was fairly familiar with the superstruc¬ 
ture contours. One thing I noticed right 
away, since I was specifically looking for 
them, was that the portholes had been 
blanked, and welded over. 

The bridge was topped with a wood¬ 
en handrail that hugged the steel coam¬ 
ing. Inside, by placing the light next to 
my head and moving inch by inch along 
the interior, 1 saw that navigational 
equipment was nonexistent. The sub¬ 
marine appeared to have been stripped. 

1 worked my way aft, noting the ab¬ 
sence of periscope shears. The back of 
the bridge was open, and 1 rolled right 
out and down to deck level. 1 traced the 
flattened deck back until it ended in a 
downward sweep terminating on the 
rounded outer skin. Again, it was iden¬ 
tical to the layout 1 knew was part of the 


S-class subs. 

As the stern narrowed to a point like 
a ballpoint pen, I dropped off the side 
and over the starboard plane. Behind it, 
the stub of the propeller shaft ended 
abruptly, as if it had been hacked off. 
At the very tip of the stern was a round¬ 
ed opening, like the ovipositor of a co¬ 
lossal insect—the stern torpedo tube. 

The fifty-one, S-class subs built for the 
Navy were actually divided into three 
types, but within the types quite a bit 
of individualizing was done, both ini¬ 
tially and during subsequent refits. They 
were powered by different engines, run 
by different machinery, armed with dif¬ 
ferent guns, and weighed in with differ¬ 
ent displacement tonnages. In short, no 
two S-class subs were alike. 

Three prototypes were built. General¬ 
ly, S-4 to S-17 followed the government 
design of the S-3, with a length of 231 
feet. S-4 to S-13 were built by the Ports¬ 
mouth Naval Shipyard, S-14 to S-17 by 
Lake. S-18 to S-41 and S-42 to S-47 were 
designed and constructed by the Elec¬ 
tric Boat Company, after their S-1 proto¬ 
type. The length of the former was 219 
feet, the latter 225 feet. Lake Torpedo 
Boat Company designed the S-2, but it 
(Please turn to page 70) 









Accustomed to handouts, 

aggressive fish can intimidate even experienced divers. 

Reef Rowdies 


I t was one of those perfect diving 
days—flat seas, full sun, unlimit¬ 
ed water visibility. The dive plan 
was equally nice and simple. My 
dive buddy, Doug Bogert, and 1 
were planning to visit the Christ of the 
Deep statue at Florida's Pennekamp 
Coral Reef State Park and Key Largo 
Marine Sanctuary. In the pockets of my 
BC, I carried a couple items to feed the 
tropical fish while 1 snapped wide-angle 
photos of them. 

The moment 1 slipped into the water, 
however, things suddenly got less than 
simple. Hardly had 1 started toward the 
bottom when two large fish filled my 
area of view. One was a toothsome bar¬ 
racuda about five feet long; the other a 
grouper. Though the cuda was the most 
fearsome-looking of the two, my eyes 
riveted on the grouper. Mainly because 
at that moment he looked closely related 
to a 55-gallon drum, one with a very 
large mouth and very large green eyes. 

The cuda backed off. The grouper 
didn't. It was closer to me than 1 liked, 
staring at me a bit too intently. Normal¬ 
ly when fish crowd a diver like this, a 
casual wave of the hand moves them 
off. 

As 1 reached out to wave, the fish sud¬ 
denly lunged forward and struck my 
gloved hand. Instinctively, I punched 
him on the jaw. Then we both sort of 
drew back aghast at what had 
happened. 

"My God," I thought. "He attacked 
me!" 

The grouper looked a bit shaken, as 
if he were having similar thoughts. 

I glanced up at Doug to see if he had 
seen it. His eyes were as big as the 
grouper's. He just shrugged, glad he 
was snorkeling and not on scuba. 

BY ROBERT BURGESS 

Robert Burgess is a Florida based free-lance writer 
and photographer who has written several books 
about diving, as well as numerous magazine 
articles. 



Feeding reef fish can quickly turn into a 
frenzy as seen opposite. 


Again the grouper closed in on me. 
In defense I positioned my camera and 
flashed a picture of him. Even at point- 
blank range, he never flinched. With the 
15mm wide-angle lens, I like to be with¬ 
in three feet of my subjects or the pho¬ 
tographs look like they were taken 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 
We were so close that every time I took 
the grouper's picture, his popped-out 
right eye rolled up and looked at my 
strobe held over his head while his 
other eye rolled down to watch my fins 
under his belly. Apparently, he could 
keep an eye on two different things at 
once. 


As I snapped away, the two of us 
slowly settled to the white sand bottom 
in 40 feet of water. I wished for another 
diver in the picture to help establish the 
grouper's size. But for the moment, we 
were alone. What would happen when I 
ran out of film and stopped taking pic¬ 
tures crossed my mind. But as it did, I 
realized my fishy friend was doing 
something else I had never before seen. 
He was changing color. At the surface 
he was dark brown. Now he was chalky 
white. He was adapting to his surround¬ 
ings. Still he kept pushing his big head 
toward me, his jaws hanging open. 

Suddenly, it occurred to me what he 
wanted. He was looking for a handout. 
He was panhandling me for food! 

Normally, I never dive with snacks in 
my pockets for fish but now I remem¬ 
bered the tropical fish food for my close- 
up photos. One pocket held a ceUo- 
phane-wrapped Gainesburger. Maybe 
he would like half. 

As I unwrapped it, I couldn't help no¬ 
ticing the fish. His big emerald eyes 
were riveted on the burger. He inched 
closer and his jaws were working up 
and down. He looked like he was 
drooling. 

Slowly I extended my hand with the 
half-wrapped burger. The grouper 
lunged for it, inhaled it as I snatched 
back my hand, and in the next instant 
he exhaled and blew the empty wrap¬ 
per back at me. His jaws working excit¬ 
edly, he moved toward me in a manner 
that could be interpreted as meaning 
more! 

I'd had enough. I backed up with my 
fins in his face and beat a slow retreat 
up and over a nearby reef wall. For 
awhile he doggedly followed me. I final¬ 
ly lost him in a coral canyon and got on 
with my initial intention of feeding 
smaller fish. 

There, between the coral walls was a 
nice, large school of yellow-tailed snap¬ 
pers, slowly circling. Kneeling oh the 
seafloor, I casually took out a half-eaten 
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drumstick wrapped in a plastic bag from 
my other BC pocket. I pulled back the 
plastic and held it out. 

Blam! It was gone! The school of 
yellowtails swirled around me, all hotly 
in pursuit of one eight-inch long fish 
that had almost the entire drumstick 
most of the way down his gullet. As the 
crowd surged off into the blue like a 
swarm of yellow jackets, I gave up on 
my plans to feed and photograph fish. 

Later 1 told the Pennekamp Park rang¬ 
er about my encounter. He laughed. 
“You were at Key Largo Dry Rocks," he 
said. "That's where a local captain feeds 
some big predator fish most of the time. 
They get to expect it. If you don't offer 
them food, they sometimes get a little 
pushy." 

How true. StiU, I couldn't get over that 
grouper. Most are so apprehensive of 
divers they are difficult to approach. 
This one was almost tame, about the 
same degree of tameness displayed by 
the big brawny bears conditioned to do 
simple tricks along the roadside in our 
national parks to coax food from drivers. 
All too often things turn sour when 
tourists get too close. 

The day following my encounter, I re¬ 
turned with diver Mark Yelvington to 
the same site. The big grouper was still 
there, still begging for a handout, and 
this time, 1 managed to snap a shot of 
Mark offering the big fellow his glove. 
He provided the size comparison I 
needed for my photograph. 

Fish feeding is a popular activity 
everywhere. But feeders need to re¬ 
member a few basic rules so the activity 
can be done safely. Freshwater fish in 
lakes and ponds can be fed on the same 
kind of fare as saltwater fish in the 
ocean. A piece of bread, kept concealed 
in a baggy and doled out in small tid¬ 
bits will attract a swarm of sunfish and 
bluegills about you. Pieces of meat such 
as hotdogs, may even attract a few large- 
mouth bass. 

At sea a common practice was for a 
diver to seek out a sea urchin, break it 
apart and feed the swarms of fish with 
it. This is no longer encouraged because 
the sea urchin population in areas of 
high diver use can easily be wiped out 
entirely. This message never came 
through so clearly as it did many years 
ago when I paused to photograph fish 
enjoying one of the urchins I had 
opened for them. After two such feasts, 
I stopped feeding the fish. Some left, 
but others stayed. Moreover, they were 
doing funny things in front of my mask. 
They would dance around a bit, rush 
over to the reef wall, then dart back and 
dance before me again. 

I watched fascinated. Their antics re¬ 
minded me of a beagle hound I had in 
my youth. Whenever we hunted rabbits 
and the dog ran a rabbit into a hole, he 


came and got me to dig it out. His 
prancing and half darts in the direction 
he wanted me to go, were exactly the 
way these small fish were acting. 

Curious, I followed them to the reef. 
Immediately, they turned nose down 
over several rocky crevices from which 
1 could see the protruding spines of hid¬ 
den sea urchins. The fish obviously 
wanted me to dig them out for another 
meal. They bird-dogged the urchins 
with the same urgency my beagle 
hounded me to dig out a holed rabbit. 
In both cases it was a good example of 
conditioned learning. The dog knew I 
would respond to his signals. So did the 
fish. That particular reef in the park was 
probably visited daily by many dozens 
of divers. Many had stopped to feed the 
fish urchins. The fish had learned how 
to show the divers where they could get 
more. Thanks to these fish and kind- 
hearted divers, the sea urchin popula¬ 
tion in the area nose-dived. Today, 



Keeping food 
out of sight and 
dispersing it 
slowly will help 
control fish for 
photographs. 



smart divers forget the already stressed 
urchins and go for other fishy delights 
such as a baggy filled with a few tidbits 
from the fish-cleaning dock, or the local 
bait shop. Shrimp or squid are also fine 
fare for fish. So is the aerosol can of soft 
cheese. It allows the feeder control over 
how much is fed, which brings us to an¬ 
other rule about fish feeding: Always 
wear gloves to feed fish. Sometimes the 
little nippers miss the food and instead 
get a finger. Gloves are good protection, 
but use the garden variety as sharp 
teeth can shred good gloves. 

Never use gloves with holes, even 
small ones, in their fingertips. Your 
finger protruding through a hole looks 
like food and the fish will strike it. 

Never feed a greasy food to fish. It 


leaves a scent stain the fish will repeat¬ 
edly bite long after the food is gone. 
That means, your finger is next in line. 
The same is true with sticky stuff like 
peanut butter. 

Best too to forget about trying to feed 
any of the large predator fish. A bar¬ 
racuda or moray eel might look tame 
and you can bet he will pay you plenty 
of attention if you offer him food. Just 
remember these are all wild animals 
and can no more tell the difference be¬ 
tween biting your finger off from the tid¬ 
bit you offer him. The Florida Key Largo 
professional who feeds barracuda fish 
he holds in his mouth takes a real 
chance of being hit sooner or later. Stay 
away from big, toothy types. 

The same is true for fast-moving 
schooling fish. The schools of yellow- 
tails that hang out on tropical reefs seem 
small and harmless, but then on first ap¬ 
pearance so do piranhas. 

The trouble is that food can quickly 



set off a feeding frenzy, with you the 
center attraction. Naturally, none of 
these fish are man-eaters but you might 
ponder being nibbled to death. Ken 
Foster, my model for the Benwood 
Wreck fish-feeding photograph found 
the fish not only liked his hotdogs, but 
also the lobes of his ears. In that skir¬ 
mish, he lost several plugs of his anat¬ 
omy to the eager feeders. 

If you must feed fish, beware of the 
consequences. Stick to the solitary tropi¬ 
cals such as angelfish. They are delicate 
feeders. But if even the angels start 
ganging up on you, pocket your goodies 
and be on your way. Nothing is more 
messy than being the center of attention 
during a food fight even if the combat¬ 
ants are angels. S 
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Jj^OH Isl^J^^iSoj]shore oil platforms attract 
an incredible variety of marine life and a good bit of controversy. 



B ob surfaced like a cork in the 
clear blue water midway be¬ 
tween our boat and the oil 
platform. "It was the strang¬ 
est dive I have ever done," he 
said, once aboard. "There were hun¬ 
dreds of spawning bass out there and 
the macro photography was incredible. 

BY JONIDAHLSTROM 

The writing/photogmphy team of Joni Dahlstmm 
and Adam Zetter is based in Santa Barbara, Calif 


But, the thing 1 can't get over is all this 
life has found its way to an oil platform 
in the middle of the channel." 

Oil platforms are an eyesore most of 
us love to hate. The mere mention of off¬ 
shore oil drilling brings howls of protest 
from ocean lovers. Those who live on 
the coast scream about platforms ruin¬ 
ing the view, sprouting like weeds on 
the once pristine horizon. But lately, 
divers and fishermen have discovered 
a welcome byproduct of offshore oil 
drilling. The platforms themselves are 


magnets for many plant and animal 
species. 

Drilling rigs are a far cry from the 
lifeless hulks of barren steel they appear 
to be from the surface. An underwater 
view shows the platforms to be the host 
for an explosion of marine life. Scallops, 
anemones and nudibranchs cover every 
inch of the structure's legs. Fish are at¬ 
tracted by security and food offered in 
an otherwise empty sea. 

"It was an eerie place," Adam Zetter 
explained after one dive on a platform. 
"We felt completely alone in the middle 
of the ocean, and all we had to focus on 
was this abandoned platform covered in 
metridiums. I loved what I saw, but I 
was nervous the whole time. There 
could be sharks swimming around out 
there, there could be whales, there 
could be anything. It was the wide open 
ocean." 

For many divers, the feeling of being 
exposed in the middle of nowhere is 
hard to take. It is like being on a ladder 
in the desert, there is no point of refer¬ 
ence except for the giant steel cylinders 
forming the legs of the platform. There 
is no up or down, just a lattice of criss¬ 
cross beams stretching in every direc¬ 
tion. It becomes painfully obvious that 
both divers and platforms are intruders. 
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rather than the masters of the ocean 
world. 

And, there is no telling what will 
swim by. It could be as mundane as a 
giant school of anchovies, as passive as 
a chain of jellyfish, as aggressive as a 
shark, or as large as a grey whale. The 
offshore platform is host to a thousand 
different species. Part of the thrill and 
beauty of a man-made structure under¬ 
water is that it is so foreign to the sea 
floor, and yet the marine life adapts and 
thrives as if steel and concrete are the 
perfect environment. 

The platform actually serves as an arti¬ 
ficial reef; alive as any naturally occur¬ 
ring coral or rock formation. Unfortu¬ 
nately platforms, like most artificial 
structures not designed specifically as 
fish habitats, are not complete ecosys- 
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Manual Shutter Speed Control 
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terns. They lack places suited for young 
fish and spawning areas. However, 
there are more similarities between plat¬ 
forms and natural reefs than there are 
differences. 

All living reefs have certain common 
factors. Among them are a hard sub¬ 
stance that allows for the growth of in¬ 
vertebrate life, structure for fish to 
gather near, nutrient rich waters, and 
light. 

A stationary substrate is perhaps the 
most critical factor, and platforms pro¬ 
vide a stable surface for life to grow on. 
It is a crucial anchor for scallops, mus¬ 
sels, barnacles, and other filter feeding 
organisms found on most natural ma¬ 
rine formations. A hard substrate can be 
made up of almost anything from piles 
of rocks, ledges, coral, shipwrecks, to an 
oil rig. Given a place to anchor, and 
clean water, marine life flourishes with¬ 
out further assistance from man. 

But this does not explain why fish are 
attracted to these areas. Platforms pro¬ 
vide some food, but the structure itself 
seems to be more important. Structure 
can be thought of as the ground beneath 
a fish's fins and the roof over its head. 
Like most animals, fish feel uncomfort¬ 
able alone in an open area. They are al¬ 
most always found either in schools, or 
close to rocks, walls, coral or some other 
structure. Most fish don't like floating 
around aimlessly, alone in the endless 
blue water. 

"If you have fish in a swimming pool," 
explains Kenneth Wilson, a biologist at 
the California Department of Fish and 
Game, "you can paint a black spot on 
the bottom and the fish will circle 
around it. It is in their nature. The same 
instinct attracts them to an oil platform 
in the open ocean." It seems fish are at¬ 
tracted to the platforms, not because 
they are a suitable place to live and 
breed, but simply because they are 
there. 

This has Wilson concerned. He said, 
"The platforms produce few new fish; 
they serve principally to attract fish that 
can be harvested by spear and sport 
fishermen. In time, this harvesting with¬ 
out increasing production could have a 
negative affect on overall fish popula¬ 
tions." Sunken rigs may attract fish like 
crazy, but as a rule they don't provide 
habitat where fish can mature and 
reproduce. 

Oil rigs lack areas where juvenile fish 
can hide from predators. On a rock reef 
the young fish hide in the thousands of 
small crevices and holes. The smooth 
round legs and flat surfaces of platforms 
lack these spaces. That may be all right 
for mature fish, but it is sure death to 
young fish that rely on their ability to 
hide in gravel and tiny rock holes. 

From a biological standpoint these rigs 
at first appear to be thriving ecosystems. 


but are riddled with problems. If juve¬ 
nile habitat is lacking, the fish popula¬ 
tion cannot be self-sustaining. As a true 
ecosystem, platforms can only exist in 
conjunction with natural reefs that must 
produce the future fish population. Al¬ 
so, the platforms tend to lack the diver¬ 
sity found on natural formations. They 
become infested with organisms suited 
to their limited environment, while 
completely lacking some species, such 
as kelp and abalone. 

However, many biologists disagree’ 
with the assertion that platforms don't 
offer juvenile habitat. Paul Driessen has 
been studying platforms and their affect 
on fish life for years. Paul says, "There 
are plenty of places for young fish to 
hide on oil platforms, especially on one 
that has been in the water long enough 


to build up growth. There are small 
holes to hide in within that growth, and 
there are also hiding places in the pipes 
and fittings. Simply look at the numbers 
of juveniles you will find around a plat¬ 
form. Their presence is strong proof of 
suitable habitat." His point is that the 
seabed along most of the coast consists 
of virtually barren featureless mud. 
Given the choice between this type of 
marine environment and a community 
centered around an oil rig, Paul feels the 
rigs win hands down. 

There is a possibility the platforms can 
be improved upon and turned into self- 
sustaining fish factories where fish can 
reproduce, young will survive to maturi¬ 
ty, and the overall number of fish in the 
sea will increase. This can be accom¬ 
plished by modifying the rig's design, 

(Please turn to page 62) 


Rig Regs 



The regulations controlling diving 
access to oil platforms are set by in¬ 
dividual states and vary a great deal. 
Before planning a dive trip, it is best 
to check the current policy in your 
state. At the time of this writing, 
the following guidelines applied: 
California 

The area within 700 feet of any pri¬ 
vately held oil platform is off limits. 
Fishermen may fish close by, but 
divers are not allowed to dive off of 
the rigs. This policy is the result of 
insurance and political battles. Two 
platforms are due to be sunk in 
Santa Monica Bay before the end of 
1987, and these will be open to div¬ 
ers and fishermen. For information 
on the location of these two plat¬ 
forms, and artificial reefs along the 
entire South Coast contact the Cali¬ 
fornia Department of Fish and 
Game, 1301 W. 12th St., Long 
Beach, CA 90813. 



Gulf States 

The Gulf states have a more relaxed 
attitude about divers using oil plat¬ 
forms as dive sites. The current pol¬ 
icy is one that tolerates divers and 
fishermen under normal circum¬ 
stances. Check at a local dive shop, 
sportfishing dock, or the fisheries 
department in your state for informa¬ 
tion on specific rigs. There are about 
4,000 oil platforms in the Gulf, most 
are in Louisiana and Texas, but more 
are being placed off of other states. 
Although Florida has no oil drilling. 


the state has acquired some platforms 
under the Rigs-to-Reefs program. It 
is perfectly legal for divers to dive off 
of almost any platform in any of the 
Gulf states. 

Rigs-to-Reefs Program 

Further information on oil platforms 
as artificial reefs can be obtained 
from the Minerals Management Ser¬ 
vice, Gulf of Mexico DCS Region, 
Public Information Unit (OPS-3-4), 
1201 Elmowood Park Boulevard, 

New Orleans, LA 70123-2394. 
Enclose one dollar per copy. 
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maybe an eight- or nine-knot flow 
from Long Island Sound through 
Hell's Gate down the East River. 

The Hudson River’s a little slower, 
maybe only four or six knots, and 
even slower on the incoming tide be¬ 
cause the tide is working against the 
constant downward flow of the river, 
itself But, eventually, everything 
that goes into the water on both 
sides of Manhattan Island is carried 
by the currents down past Battery 
Park and into New York Harbor. 

Anyway, if you remember back to 
July of 1986, during the Statue of 
Liberty’s Centennial Celebration, it 
was Mike the Cop who saved New 
York City from going bankrupt. 

It all had to do with movie star 
Rosie LaRue's diamonds, and how 
she said she lost them overboard 
while carrying them in her jewel 
case while traveling on a New York 
City fireboat bringing her and some 
other showbiz celebrities to Gover¬ 
nor’s Island to meet President 
Reagan and to take part in the na¬ 
tionally televised festivities there. 


GemotaTale 


M ike the Cop maintains 
that New York Harbor 
would be the greatest 
dive area in the 

world, except for the fact that you 
can’t see. "There are things down 
there,” he says, "that would as¬ 
tound even the most experienced 
diver, things he’d never see at any 
other dive site. Not only wrecks of 
ships that predate the Revolution, 
but modem things like automobiles, 
refrigerators, kitchen sinks, office 
desks, bathtubs, trucks, buses and 
even railroad cars. New York Harbor 
would outdo the entire Caribbean in 
wondrous underwater sights, if there 
were only some way to clean up the 
water." 

Now, Mike the Cop should know. 
He’s a member of the New York City 
Police Department’s special Marine 
Division whose duty it is to patrol 
the waters surrounding the city. 
Mike’s particular job is to go under¬ 
water whenever some motor vehicle 
or aircraft or gangster goes into the 


just to jump. Sure, a few have tried 
the Verrazano and George Washing¬ 
ton, but if you really, tmly, want 
to jump off a bridge, you pick the 
Brooklyn. 

"And, of course. I’m one of the 
guys who’s got to go down and look 
for the jumper. But the jumper, alive 
or dead, is never there anyway—di¬ 
rectly under the bridge, I mean. But 
we gotta go down and look, even in 
the middle of winter, which is a 
great time for jumpers—especially 
around Christmas—like Jimmy 
Stewart in "It’s A Wonderful Life," 
only Jimmy Stewart didn’t jump off 
the bridge, remember, he was saved 
by an angel. Well, what we really 
need more of in New York City is 
angels, ’cause we already got an 
over-abundance of jumpers." 

Now, according to Mike the Cop, 
things dropped, pushed or thrown 
into the water around New York City 
never stay in one place because of 
the horrendous currents. On a full- 
moon, outgoing tide, you’ve got 


The meeting aver, 
Barnacle Bill 
gathered the 
new members 
to widen their 
eyes with one 
of his outlandish 
stories. We 
veterans chuckled 
and slipped 
into the shadows. 


A 


Don Griffith is a diver and flight instructor. He 
has had some 150 articles published in national 
magazines. 


drink, and to locate and direct the 
recovery of same. 

"Also suicides and potential sui¬ 
cides," says Mike. "People in New 
York just love to jump off bridges, 
particularly the Brooklyn Bridge. 
They even come from out of town 


BY DON GRIFFITH 
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Rosie LaRue was standing with 
Frank Sinatra, between Cary Grant 
and Elizabeth Taylor, when the 
fireboat hit the wake of the Staten 
Island ferry and rolled a bit to star¬ 
board, causing Ms. LaRue to grab 
onto the stem railing with both 
hands to keep herself from falling, 
thereby releasing her grip on the 
jewelry case, which proceeded to fall 
into the water and sink from sight. 
And because Ms. LaRue had planned 
to wear the jewels during that 
night's performance, she had selected 
the most precious gems in her fabu¬ 
lous collection, so with their loss at 


the bottom of New York Harbor and 
because of the intense embarrassment 
she suffered, she instructed her law- 
ers forthwith to sue New York City 
for a cool 60 million dollars. 

Well, since the City of New York 
was already in desperate financial 
straits created by unsound invest- 
ents, union demands for higher 
wages, and fraudulent manipulations 
by various municipal officials, Rosie 
I^Rue's 60-million dollar lawsuit 


had to be quashed before it got to 
court, otherwise New York City 
would go straight down the tube. 

So, Mayor Koch ordered the Marine 
Division of the NYPD to concentrate 
all available manpower (even on an 
overtime schedule, if necessary) to¬ 
ward the immediate search and re¬ 
covery of the famous jewel box. 

Well, Mike the Cop and his fellow 
divers worked around the clock, and 
were soon joined by the Fire Depart¬ 
ment's scuba team, but the water be¬ 
tween Battery Park and Governor's 
Island where the LaRue jewelry case 
went to the bottom is some 60 feet 
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REDUCE THE GENERATION GAP T016 FEET. 


Life may have become more 
complex over the years, but 
fishing is as beautifully simple as 
It’s always been. We’ve made it 
simple to choose an outboard 
these days, too. 

INTRODUCING THE 
MAGNIFICENT MERC 15 . 
The all-new Mercury 15 is 
packed with features you won’t 
find on any other outboards, 
anywhere. All major functions 
are built into the handle. Shift. 
Throttle. Stop. And by pushing 


down on the tiller; you can adjust 
the motor to 3 trim and 3 shallow 
water positions, or full tilt. Plus, 
only Mercury has the confidence 
to offer you a 3-year limited 
anti-corrosion warranty. 

THE START CF 
SCMETHING SMALL . 

At Merc, big things indeed 
come in small packages. The Merc 
15 is 10 pounds i 
lighter than compel- MFP 
itors’ 15’s. It’s easy irrnflWr 
to start, thanks to a 


fuel primer system that auto¬ 
matically injects the right amount 
of fuel into the engine. And it’s 
specially designed for surprising 
power; super quiet operation, and 
smooth trolling all day long. 

By bringing you the remark¬ 
able Merc 15, we’ve done more 
than take the difficulty out of 
choosing a motor We’ve made it 
————^ easier to experi- 
I ence the pure joy 
AhR of introducing a 
kid to fishing. 







deep, and diver-time and nitrogen 
buildup had to be carefully moni¬ 
tored, so Mike the Cop was able to 
get his Captain's unofficial okay to 
bring me and the rest of the club 
into the operation (on a voluntary 
basis, of course, the New York City 
treasury being as depleted as it was). 

And the memory of scuba diving 
in New York Harbor is an experience 
I will cherish forever. The water for 
the first six feet is the color and con¬ 
sistency of radiator coolant, that 
green stuff you pour into your car 
every winter; from six to 11 feet it's 
a woefully greenish black-and-blue 
color, sort of the complexion of a 
very bad bruise; and from 11 feet on 
down it's a very definite midnight- 
black. And your dive light is of little 
use to you at all because its beam 
simply reflects off the thick sediment 
that permeates the water to afford a 
fairly constant underwater visibility 
of about eight inches. 

So, when Mike the Cop spoke to 
us and used the term "search-and- 
recovery," what he was really saying 
was "grope-and-hope" because that's 
what we did. For five days, on a ro¬ 
tating basis to allow adequate surface 
interval for each team of divers, we 
all groped and hoped, but did not 
find and retrieve Rosie LaRue's miss¬ 
ing valuables. 

Oh, we found plenty of other 
things: oil barrels and old tires; bot¬ 
tles and beer cans; waterlogged trees 
and railroad ties; some telephone ca¬ 
bles, nylon fishing line and tarred 
rope; plus a couffie of baby buggies 
and 16 shopping carts, all of which 
had been carried down through the 
years by the two rolling rivers and 
carelessly deposited here at the foot 
of Battery Park. And there were 
things that brushed by me when I 
was underwater that I don't even 
want to guess at what they were. 

On the afternoon of the fourth 
day, Mike the Cop and myself got 
together in the pilot house to again 
study the tide tables and harbor 
chart to try to figure out once more 
in approximately what direction the 
water had been flowing on that fate¬ 
ful day and time that Rosie had let 
go of her jewel case. Mike and I 
decided we would try to dive a bit 
farther west from where we were be¬ 
cause of the difference in speeds be¬ 
tween the East River current and 
that of the Hudson. 



RSsie talked to him through 
her smiling teeth ... 


Finally, after a day and a half of 
diving the new area farther west¬ 
ward, Mike the Cop, who had been 
down on this dive for 32 minutes, 
emerged from the deep with the trea¬ 
sured item held high in his hand. 
When he had climbed aboard the 
police boat, we all gathered around 
to make sure we indeed had the spe¬ 
cial items that had caused all the 
fuss and furor. 

Well, the case was opened on the 
aft deck, and there they were all 
right, sparkling like mad in the sun¬ 
light: ornate earrings, bracelets, a 
diamond tiara, two necklaces heavy 
enough to choke a horse, and four 
or five finger rings. The Captain 
hopped immediately into the pilot 
house and was soon on the radio, 
piping out his glad tidings to the 
awaiting world, while the fireboat 
that was anchored just to starboard 
blasted off its siren and a gusher of 
water from a pair of high-pressure 
hoses. 

Then Mrs. Susan Zweibeck (for¬ 
merly Miss Susan Sontag before she 
went and married Randy last Octo¬ 
ber) said, "Let me look at those." So 
Mike the Cop slid the case over to¬ 
ward her and it took Susan (whose 
father is a long-established jeweler in 
downtown Brooklyn) only a couple of 


minutes, holding each item from the 
case into the sunlight, to proclaim: 
"These things are as phony as a 
three-dollar MU" 

Well, remember that picture in the 
New York Times of Mike the Cop, 
the hero of the hour, posing with 
Rosie LaRue on the steps of City 
Hall following the official ceremony 
in which Mayor Koch had returned 
her "valuable" jewels and she had 
dropped her lawsuit, the picture 
with Rosie smiling so beautifully at 
the camera? Well, Mike the Cop told 
us later that Rosie talked to him 
through her smiling teeth, like a 
ventriloquist, without making her 
lips move or distorting her lovely 
smile, and she said: "Thanks a lot, 
buster. If I ever see you directing 
traffic. I'll have my chauffeur run 
you over." 

Well, so much for the life of a 
New York City policeman, but 
wouldn't you think that people— 
particularly high-class celebrities like 
Rosie LaRue—would learn to be a 
little more gracious. 

Editor's Note: The preceding account 
is a complete fabrication including 
the visibility in New York harbor. 

On a good day it reaches at least 
9V2 inches. S 
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DIVING FASHIONS 

SCUBAPRO offers all new diving fashions 
—subtle and sophisticated with the 
SCUBAPRO designer label. Made from 
the finest quality materials, our new 
fashions identify you as a diver of dis¬ 
criminating taste. They are perfect for all 
casual occasions as well as your diving 
ventures. Pictured are the white and navy 
sweatshirts. The white sweatshirt features 
two, one-inch wide navy stripes across 
the chest and a crew neck. Functional 
pockets will keep your hands warm. The 
navy sweatshirt is also long sleeved with 
crew neck and features a bold white 
stripe across the chest. 

Also available are warm, attractive 
warm-up pants perfect for after dive attire. 
The pants are navy and feature elastic at 
both the waist and leg openings. All 
SCUBAPRO fashions come in small, 
medium, large and extra-large and can be 
i purchased at your local SCUBAPRO 


Q 


NEW! FAHRENHEIT 
OR CELSIUS 
TEMPERATURE 
GAUGES 

Made of durable impact and abrasive 
resistant Acetyl and polycarbonate 
materials, both gauges are oil filled and 
feature high-luminosity phosphor coated 
faces. The Fahrenheit scale is marked in 
10 degree increments from 20 degrees to 
120 degrees. The Celsius scale is marked 
in 5 degree increments from -5 degrees to 
+50 degrees. Both are accurate within 
3°F or 1.7°C. Either instrument will pro¬ 
vide years of trouble-free service. 

Available as a separate unit for installa¬ 
tion in the V.I.P. console or with a very 
attractive thermo plastic elastomer wrist 
strap with integrally molded buckle, allow¬ 
ing easy adjustment and compensation 
for wet suit squeeze. Available at your 
SCUBAPRO dealer. 




TWO BOOKS ADDED 
TO LIBRARY 

SCUBAPRO is pleased to announce the 
addition of two new books to its library. 
Both books are written by Carlos Eyies. 
Carlos is one of those unique individuals 
who can transfer their experiences into a 
written form that’s entertaining to us all. 
The Last of the Blue Water Hunters 
Packed with adventure, this book includes 
everything from shark attacks to divers 
being towed to sea by giant fish. 

Diving Free 

Reveals to everyone the excitement and 
freedom of diving in the underwater 
world. 

Available at your SCUBAPRO dealer. 


LOW PROFILE 
COMPASS... 

Made of durable impact and abrasive 
resistant Acetyl and polycarbonate mate¬ 
rials. This sophisticated instrument is 
engineered for the recreational diver. 
Designed to be worn independently or 
installed in SCUBAPRO’s V.I.P. console, 
this new low profile compass provides 
easy-to-read, at-a-glance information as 
to diver direction. 

The low profile compass is oil filled with 










a high-luminosity, phosphor coated face 
that is visually compatible with all other 
SCUBAPRO instruments. The bezel is 
marked with a large, luminous north-zero 
reference and degree markings are clear¬ 
ly marked in 10-degree increments. The 
bezel is easy to manipulate bi-directionally 
with gloves, making course setting easy. 

Available as a separate unit for installa¬ 
tion in the V.I.P. console or with a very 
attractive thermo plastic elastomer wrist 
strap with integrally molded buckle, allow¬ 
ing easy adjustment and compensation 
for wet suit squeeze. 



SCUBAPRO G250 
SECOND STAGE 

‘‘The G250 was designed for total 
breathing comfort.” This promise is con¬ 
tradictory within itself because what would 
be comfortable to one diver and set of 
conditions may very well not be comfort¬ 
able to another. So how can we make this 
promise? Simple ... the G250 can be ad¬ 
justed ‘‘in the water” to breathe exactly 
the way the diver chooses. Both the initial 
inhalation resistance and the aspirated 
flow can be adjusted by two external con¬ 
trols at the diver’s discretion. 

SCUBAPRO has also formulated a new 
graphite-reinforced nylon case for the 
G250, making it nearly indestructible. 

The graphite-reinforced nylon case is 30% 
lighter, and its impact resistance is 2V2 
times greater than before. Remaining 
corrosion free and completely “state-of- 
the-art,” the G250’s graphite-reinforced 
nylon case will provide a lifetime of 
durable service. 



A.I.R. II 

A.I.R. II (alternate inflator regulator) com¬ 
bines a power inflator and second stage 
regulator. It offers easy access because of 
its consistent position on your buoyancy 
device. The A.I.R. II design eliminates a 
low pressure hose, reducing clutter for the 
diver and the possibility of debris or sand 
accumulating in your safety system. Addi¬ 
tionally, the A.I.R. II meets or exceeds 
standard requirements of certifying agen¬ 
cies. Order yours today from your local 
authorized SCUBAPRO dealer. 




V.I.P. 


SCUBAPRO’s new V.I.P. (Vital Information 
Package) console positions all the gauges 
to safely monitor your dive at your finger¬ 
tips. This one-piece molded, soft rubber 
console provides high visibility and pro¬ 
tection for your SPG and depth gauges. 
Available now at your local authorized 
SCUBAPRO dealer. 


INTRODUCING THE 
SEA-WING FIN 

This remarkable new fin combines the 
hydrodynamic features of a fish’s fin with 
the most modern principles of aircraft 
technology. The blades of the 
SCUBAPRO Sea Wing are not designed 
to simply push water backwards, but to 
provide lift that translates into forward 
motion for the diver throughout the entire 
power stroke. Most fins create movement 
through opposing pressure waves. The 
Sea Wing uses hydrodynamic lift to pro¬ 



duce fonward motion. 

The foiled edges of the Sea Wing are 
open to undisturbed water flow creating 
less drag. Other fins have ribbed side 
rails which start at the foot pocket and 
extend to the sides of the blade. The Sea 
Wing is the first fin which allows the 
lateral portion of the fin blade complete 
access to “clean” water. 

By notching the longitudinal straight 
ribs, a flexure area is created in the 
center of the fin. The flex area creates a 
controlled bend, maximizing thrust direc¬ 
tion, increasing the overall thrust of the 
fin. Additionally, strain has been reduced 
on the foot tendon and ankle joints. This 
flex area also maintains the proper angle 
or attack. 

Stabilizing vanes are another integral 
function incorporated into the Sea Wing 
Fin. Located on both sides at the top of 
the blade, these vanes improve the 
diver’s track, straight through the water. 

The foot pocket of the Sea Wing Is a 
black thermoplastic rubber compound that 
has been specially designed to hold the 
SCUBAPRO Delta Dive Boot with more 
comfort and less sloppiness than has ever 
been offered. The side ribs extend all the 
way back to the foot entrance. This sup¬ 
ports the foot and reduces the flexure at 
the arch, eliminating cramping. 

The buckles are new, easier to adjust, 
and non-slipping. Amazingly light, the 
Sea Wing sets a new criterion for fin 
efficiency. 











I t's early morning and it's raining, 
snowing or both. But you don't 
care, because by the time the cof¬ 
fee cart makes its fourth pass 
through the office today, you and 
your spouse will be slipping over the 
side of a dive boat in St. Croix! The Pan 
Am ticket agent disperses a smile and 
two seats in non-smoking (the divers' 
section). Knowing winter will end in 
four hours, the smile is warmly re¬ 
turned. After take-off a woman in a blue 
suit brings a nice hot breakfast. She 
treats you as well as mom did when you 
had chicken pox. Breakfast is cleared, 
and the plane becomes a flying movie 
theater—all very pleasant. People are 
sipping champagne, but you order a 
Pepsi because you're diving today! 

Smoothly the plane lands in the 
American Virgin Islands. The doors 
open and it's summer again. You 
straighten the Ray Bans, disembark and 
head for the Avis counter. The agent has 
a melodious Cruzan accent. She hands 
over the keys to a brand new jeep. You 
load up the gear and drive off gleefully. 
Self confidence gradually returns as the 
adjustment to driving on the left is 
made. 



A Great Escape 


Checking into the Caravelle Hotel in 
Christiansted, you are greeted by Sid 
Kalmans, the owner. The arrival of div¬ 
ers transporting mountains of gear is a 
common sight to Sid. He gave up bank¬ 
ing and the coffee cart years ago, and 
now has an office decorated with 200- 
year-old artifacts. A collection he still 
adds to when time allows for diving. 

Nearby, the waiters are setting up a 
seafood buffet resplendent with fresh 
lobster, fish and crab. Beyond the din¬ 
ing area brightly colored sailboats are 
moored on turquoise glass. A seaplane 
lands in the distance. No Toto, this is 
certainly not Kansas. 

Fifteen minutes later, handshakes are 
exchanged with Jim Antoine, who owns 
and runs V.I. Divers, Ltd. They have a 
facility on the hotel grounds, with main 
offices just down the street. They offer 
charters, equipment and training to new 
divers and pros. They can even make, 
you the star of your own marine video— 
with music. 

At the boat, dive guide Mike Herko 
is stowing tanks. He has the look of a 
stuntman from "Seahunt." Mike first 
dived here 12 years ago, and just stayed 

BYNICKFAIN 

Nick Fain is a New York based artist and photog¬ 
rapher. He is also a diving instructor and dives 
extensively along the East Coast. 


on. He still loves the work, and rarely 
takes a day off. And he goes to work in 
a bathing suit. 

Once underway, an orientation is giv¬ 
en to the boat and procedures. The boat 
is a fast one, and arrives at Salt River 
Bay in minutes. Jim explains Columbus 
anchored here on his second voyage, in 
search of the perfect beach. Peering 
down through the clear water, you ad¬ 
mire the reef below and wonder how 
the diving would have been in 1493. 

Historical tomes have flowed since 
Columbus weighed anchor here. The 
Carib and Arawak Indians were gone 
when the first Europeans set up camp. 
French, English, Dutch and the Knights 
of Malta all followed and struggled for 
their market share. St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and St. John formed a major hub 
for colonial trade in the West Indies. The 
ubiquitous ruined plantations and nulls 
remain as fading evidence of a prosper¬ 
ous past. The deepwater harbors were 
once filled with ships seeking cargoes 
of cotton, tobacco, and sugar. Planta¬ 
tions and forts were fought over for de¬ 
cades before the Danish flag was official¬ 
ly raised in 1733; but the 260 plantations 
which once thrived on St. Croix were 
already in decline when slavery was 
abolished in 1803. Years of adversity fol¬ 
lowed. By 1917 the United States gov¬ 
ernment saw only a strategic advantage 


in their $25,000,000 purchase of the is¬ 
lands. It has been a long, often turbulent 
evolution for this haven of buccaneers 
and sugar barons now the playground 
of vacationers. Travelers will truly enrich 
their visit by exploring the people and 
events which preceded them. A good 
reference book sold on the islands is "A 
History of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States" by Isaac Dookhan. 

After entering the water the group de¬ 
scends along the anchor line. You let go 
and hover over an abyss. Jim leads the 
group of six inland toward a sandy 
slope. Gear and air are rechecked and 
everyone heads for the edge of the wall. , 
At the top of the drop-off you marvel j 
at dramatic displays of lettuce coral, i 
each "leaf" almost five feet across. Fin¬ 
ning slowly along, the group drifts over 
deep blue space in slow motion. Seems 
almost like flying as you maneuver 
along the coral encrusted wall. You've 
gone from 30,000 feet above sea level to i 
90 feet below, but this is surely the high 
point of the day. 

Later, at the hotel you dine by torch- j 
light on fresh lobster courtesy of Mike 
Herko. Dinner is followed by a rum 
punch and stroll through downtown 
Christiansted. Ambling along beneath 
arched colonial walkways, the cadence 
of Cruzan voices carries through the 
streets. The trail leads past the silent 
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cannons at Fort Christianvaern, built in 
1774. Images of colonial carriages rolling 
over polished cobblestones are easily 
conjured. An imaginary conversation 
between two English sailors seems al¬ 
most audible; they've just gotten word 
of the American revolution. 

The following day brings a tour of 
Buck Island National Monument. The 
National Park Service has created a pre¬ 
serve there, complete with sugar-sand 
beaches and a marked snorkeling trail. 
The park is open to boaters, divers, and 
snorkelers. The only permit for com¬ 
mercial dive charters has been granted 
to Caribbean Sea Adventures, in Chris- 
tiansted. They also offer fishing and sail¬ 
ing charters. You book an entire day 
I aboard the Deliverance. Two enjoyable 

morning dives with C.S. A. prove t^ical 
of St. Croix diving. The subsea contours 
are varied, often dramatic. Overfishing 
and hurricane damage have taken their 
toll, but the sea is resilient, and many 
species are making a comeback. This is 
evidenced when dive guide Karen 
Whalen carefully points out healthy 
branches of black coral at only 70 feet. 
Despite some damage. Buck Island 
hosts an impressive undersea garden. 
Columns and mazes of giant coral beck¬ 
on. Schools of colorful fish swarm about 
like flocks of silent birds. There is in¬ 
tricate beauty in a large pillar coral 
carpeted with delicate polyps. The 
polyps dance in the surge creating a 
stunning, kinetic sculpture. Afternoon 
sun flickers through the waves, intensi¬ 
fying the blue water. A massive elkhorn 
coral stands alone like an acacia tree on 
an African plain. This is a national park 
; where you actually swim through the 

. trees! 

i The following day evolves into a photo 

expedition of beaches and ruins. You 
steer the "adventuremobile" from over¬ 
looks above forgotten plantations to 
empty, palm bordered beaches. Despite 
a random course, the road eventually re- 


A red boring sponge and a diver on the wreck 
of the Cartanser Sr. on St. Thomas. 






turns to town, where Mike Herko is 
busy arranging the night dive. 

The best night life on St. Croix that 
evening proves to be under the 
Frederiteted pier. The site provides an 
easy night dive for novices, with suffi¬ 
cient action for seasoned photo-philes. 
Divers and gear are deposited on the far 
end, and cars are parked by the en¬ 
trance (vehicles should be locked with 
no valuables left inside). Entries are 
made via the ladder or by giant stride. 
(Cameras should be handed down or 
lowered by lines. A leisurely tour 
through the pilings returns divers to 
shore, thus avoiding a futile climb up 
the ladder in full gear. During the dive, 
active fishing lines outside the pilings 
can be avoided by staying under the 
pier. The tall pilings are covered with 
soft coals and sponges. Crabs, fish and 
juvenile morays abound. Octopus and 
occasional sea horses appear when you 
run out of film (fool them by saving a 
few frames). Ancient bottles and clay 
pipes sometimes turn up in the sand, 
though most are fragments. 

To complete the St. Croix experience 
try a night dhte-from the beach at Cane 
Bay, and wreck dives on the Suffolk Maid 
and the Ra rmomair a. Make a post dive ex¬ 
cursion to Whim Greathouse, built in 
the 18th century and recently restored. 
Explore the rain forest and move on to 


The tall pilings are covered 
with soft corals and sponges. 
Crabs, fish and juvenile 
morays abound. 























the St. George Village botanical gardens 
with their own restored plantation. Re¬ 
mains of the past are everywhere, and 
are contrasted with the island's in¬ 
evitable development. 

Plans include stays on St. Thomas 
and St. John. You arrive in St. Thomas 
via the boat that becomes a plane and 
wish the 20-minute flight took longer. 
The seaplane gets a fun-scale rating 
equal to the open jeeps. Hopelessly ad- 


The beach on St. 
John, and the 
ruins at Caneel 
Bay. 


dieted, you rush to the Avis office hun¬ 
gry for another R.V. 

With top down, music playing, and 
wind blown hair, you and your compan¬ 
ion take the winding route to the next 
land base. You arrive at Bolongo Bay 
Hotel with a half day of adventure al¬ 
ready memory logged. The complimen¬ 
tary rum punch is passed up in defer¬ 
ence to a secretly planned night dive. 


In the interim, difficult choices must be 
made: luxuriate by the pool or beach or 
ply the seas in a sunfish. You opt for all 
of the above. 

In the early evening you meet Chris 
Hollis and Vickie Joslin, instructors at 
V.J. Diving Schools. They've been teach¬ 
ing and guiding novices all day but wish 
to relax with a nice quiet night dive at 
Coki Beach. Having dived there many 


times, they are nonetheless eager to 
share a little known treat with you. An¬ 
ticipation sets your imagination aflame. 

c3n the drive out, Chris and Vickie ex¬ 
plain how they worked their way up 
through the ranks at V.I.D.S. They par¬ 
ticipated in a unique program where 
candidates work in the shop to "earn as 
they .learn" ultimately becoming certi¬ 
fied diving instructors. Experience is 
gained in daily retail operations as well 
as the diver training process. Candi¬ 
dates receive discounts on gear and 
their own training. Even uncertified div¬ 
ers can enter the program. The end re¬ 
sult is instructor certification with actual 
industry experience. Vickie's enthusi¬ 
asm fuels furtive thoughts of a career 
change. 

At Coki Beach the vehicles are secured 
with nothing left behind for temptation. 
It's a short walk to the beach. There's a 
full moon blazing over the lagoon. 

You slip quietly into the calm, 80- 
degree water. The moon illuminates the 
shallows in blue neon. You veer right, 
past the rocks and descend along a slop¬ 
ing coral garden. Your dive light plays 
upon rich pastel corals and vividly hued 
sponges. You sense a sudden presence 
to the left. A large specter streaks by. 
Not a barracuda ... a small shark per¬ 
haps. Two more on the right, and now 
they're everywhere. Comes a silver flash 
... there! Your beam catches a metallic 
face with large alert eyes and an under¬ 
shot jaw. Tarpon! As you hover motion¬ 
less, the fish dash about furtively. In the 
moonlight, you count about 10, mostly 
SVz-footers. They have magnificent 


Diver examines 
bow section of the 
Cartanser Sr. 
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streamlined bodies, with scales like pol¬ 
ished silver dollars. Their speed and 
agility is exhilarating to behold. You lift 
your camera for a shot only to discover 
the fatal error—the lens is set up for 
macro! You point out the close up at¬ 
tachment to Chris, who responds with 
the underwater signal for violin playing. 
Later, as you stop to photograph a baby 
octopus, and other tiny marine won¬ 
ders, you sense the curious tarpon peer¬ 
ing over your shoulder. 

On the return, you discern an eerie 
luminescence eminating from up the 
slope. Chris guides you into the spec¬ 
tral glow of light from the underwater 
viewports at Coral World aquarium. 
(See travel notes.) The facility which is 
closed for the night, imparts an omi¬ 
nous presence. Peering in from the out¬ 
side, you realize you have actually be¬ 
come part of the exhibit! 

The tarpon continue to follow back to 
the entry point where they silently van¬ 
ish. You head onto the beach convinced 
that marine life improves in direct pro¬ 
portion to the lack of working cameras. 

V.I.D.S. arranges a charter to the 
wreck of the Cartnser Sr., where cameras 
prove indispensible accoutrements. The 
two main sections are clearly visible 
from the surface. You soon come upon 
a veritable cloud of yellowtail snappers 
which join the descent. The open en¬ 


gine room and forward bow section pro¬ 
vide impressive backdrops for the aspir¬ 
ing underwater model in your viewfind¬ 
er. Fish are abundant despite the num¬ 
ber of divers and snorkelers who fre¬ 
quent the site. 

The St. Thomas Diving Club is a full- 
service dive facility located on the 
beachfront at Bolongo Bay Hotel. Bill 
and Laurie Letts enjoyed diving there 
so much they recently bought the opera¬ 
tion. The shop provides charters, ren¬ 
tals, and all levels of instruction. Many 
of their favorite dives are within sight 
of the dock where the twin charter boats 
Diver I and II are launched. Morning 
dives are often made at "submarine 
alley," where the Atlantis submarine 
makes frequent sight-seeing excursions. 
(See travel notes). The next stop is often 
at Packet Rock, where the steamer War¬ 
wick sank in 1816. She was bound for St. 
Thomas from Liverpool, but made a fa¬ 
tal miscalculation and became a dive at¬ 
traction instead. Divers at the site sift 
the sand for clay pipes and other arti¬ 
facts, while snorkelers cruise the shal¬ 
low rocks above. 

St. Thomas has suffered reductions in 
fish life similar to that of St. Croix and 
St. John. There is a good living reef 
structure, however, offering novice and 
occasional divers access to a variety of 
shallow sites. Operators on all three is¬ 



Airlines 

Pan Am, American, Eastern, TWA 
flights are direct from most major 
cities. 

Midweek fares: 

LA. (Connecting) $783 

New York (Direct) $540 

Miami (Direct) $486 

The above are Pan Am fares at year- 

round rates, midweek discounts can 

be purchased (subject to availability). 


Check with airlines or your travel 
agent. 

Currency 

U.S. dollar standard/major credit 
cards, travelers checks. Pesonal 
checks are not widely accepted. 

Shopping 

Duty-free port—$800 in duty-free 
purchases per U.S. resident. Check 
customs, tourist board or travel 
for further regulations. 

Documentation 

Proof of U.S. citizenship required: 
Passport or voter registration. 
(Passport required for entry to near¬ 
by islands.) 

Sailing 

Many safe and deepwater harbors. 
For charters contact: Executive 
Director of V.l. Charter-yacht 
League, Homeport, St. Thomas, 
U.S.V.I. 08802. 

Electric Current 
120 V/60 cycle. 

Driving 

Drive on left. (Beware of steep wind¬ 
ing roads and anticipate pedestrians 
and livestock.) Valid U.S. license 
required. 


lands offer resort courses for "never 
beens." A short lecture with a brief in¬ 
troduction to the equipment is all that's 
required for a guided underwater tour 
of numerous shallow, protected reefs. 
Certification at all levels is provided by 
predominately American staff members 
who are very experienced at dealing 
with novices. Agreeable attitudes, and 
modern, well-maintained boats and 
gear are the standard on these islands. 
All of the above are contributing factors 
to the near ideal conditions that will 
benefit inexperienced divers. 

Aqua Action is another example of a 
strategically situated, well-run operation 
which divers have come to expect in the 
Virgin Islands. Located at Secret Harbor 
near Red Hook, it renders the perfect 
image of a classic beachfront dive shop. 
New divers primed for the experience 
flow eagerly from the shop, down 
through the arched palm trees, to a tran¬ 
quil lagoon for their first subsea experi¬ 
ence. No need for a pool, as the warm 
water is always calm and clear, with the 
added bonus of some resident sea tur¬ 
tles. Before joining Aqua Action's after¬ 
noon dive, you watch with sentimental 
eyes as the newly anointed exit the 
water. Their conversation overflows with 
remarkably familiar hyperbole. 

You decide to accumulate some scenic 
mileage behind the controls of the jeep. 


Car Rentals 

Avis offers cars and jeeps with a.c. 
on St. Thomas and St. Croix, also 
Hertz and Budget. On St. John: St. 
John Car Rental (Caneel Bay and 
Virgin Grand Beach will arrange 
rentals for guests). 

Island Hopping 

Virgin Islands Seaplane Shuttle/Local 
ferries. 

Non-Divers 

Go underwater without getting wet: 
Atlantis submarine tours in Oiar- 
lotte Amalie St. Thomas; Coral 
World Aquarium Coki Pt., St. Thomas. 

Hotels and Resorts 
Offering Dive 
Packages 

Hotel rates from Dec. 15 to Apr. 15 
average $90 to $450 per day, double 
occupancy. Off-season rates are 
significantly discounted. 

St. Croix 

Caravelle Hotel 
44-A Queen Cross St. 

Cristiansted, St. Croix 
USVI, 00820 

1-800-524-0410 (Please turn to page 72) 
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Crossing St. Peters and Crown moun¬ 
tains, there's a living postcard at every 
turn. The island's capital, Charlotte 
Amalie, glimmers at the base of the har¬ 
bor. It seems impossible this over¬ 
whelming spectrum of red rooftops, 
verdant hills, and blazing tropical sunset 
could be captured on a tiny piece of 
35mm film. 

The last leg of the vacation comes in 
the form of a hedonistic splurge on St. 
John. A twenty-minute ferry ride from 
Red Hook gets you there. You've nar¬ 
rowed your options to camping and div¬ 
ing under the sky at Cinnamon Bay 
campground, inside the national park, 
or roughing it in a suite at the new Vir¬ 
gin Grand Beach Hotel. You opt to stay 
at the hotel and visit the park. Both 
prove to be awesome, albeit contrasting 
examples of genuine tropical splendor. 

The Virgin Grand Beach Hotel is se¬ 
ductively sumptuous. The luxury of the 
first-class accommodations is indeed re¬ 
flected in the price, but sometimes a sit¬ 
uation calls for self indulgence with 
wicked abandon. You make lavish use 
of the imported toiletries, then settle in¬ 
to the bed which has been thoughtfully 
turned down. The phone rings and 
guest services asks if there is anything 
at all you need. You and your mate pro¬ 
ceed to enjoy the sleep of the rich and 
famous. 


After a sinful breakfast you join Bob 
Shiners who operates a charter boat for 
St. John Watersports. Bob whisks you 
out on a comfortable 28-footer to the 
wreck of the General Rogers, a former 
Coast Guard vessel. The site is actually 
closer to St. Thomas, but it's one of 
Bob's favorite dives. He shows you why 
soon enough. 

You begin to descend in what proves 
to be a swift current. A swarm of eager 
fish joins you on the main deck. Some¬ 
one must have told them divers were 
coming. The cargo holds are wide open, 
and large red snappers shuttle cautious¬ 
ly between them. A formidable propel¬ 
ler remains in place under the stern, 
which is completely carpeted with 
splendid cup coral. Bob leads you to the 
bow then gives the signal to head back. 
You ascend a few feet and are immedi¬ 
ately swept sternward in the current. 
Soaring over the 120 foot wreck, you feel 
like a winged manta ray in flight. The 
bubbles stream behind you like vapor 
trails. This is Bob's idea of joy riding. 

Your last dives of the trip are booked 
with Cruz Bay Watersports through 
your hotel. They run a full service dive 
shop and arrange charters directly and 
through the Virgin Grand Beach. The 
boat takes you to two shallow dive sites 
at nearby reefs, where you're fortunate 
enough to find a sea turtle, spider crab. 


and a large exposed moray which pose 
for pictures. Then you encounter a shy 
gray reef shark which doesn't. The dive 
master reveals numerous ledges, can¬ 
yons and tunnels which hold promise 
tor great night dives, but those are 
saved for your next trip. 

That afternoon, more than one exam¬ 
ple of the perfect beach is discovered. 
Languid palm trees give way to soft, 
white, untracked sand. The empty 
beaches are virtually caressed by timid 
waves. You feel guilty for leaving foot¬ 
prints. As the sun melts into the horizon 
beyond Cinnamon Bay, you secretly beg 
the vacation god for a few more days! 

The U.S. Virgin Islands provide a 
nearby haven for winter-weary Ameri¬ 
cans. But Virgin Islands weather re¬ 
mains user-friendly year-round, and off¬ 
season discounts add staying power to 
the shrinking dollar. (Yes, they use the 
same currency and language we have 
back home). The favorable conditions 
and well-run dive operations make 
learning to dive easier than learning 
bingo (and the payoff is vastly superior!) 
There are attractions for more experi¬ 
enced divers; and although the diving 
doesn't compare to that in the Red Sea, 
neither do airfares or flight times— 
formidable incentives. About the only 
thing you won't find in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands is snow! S 


Mark Your Calendar. 

You could become a PADI Instructor this month. 

PADI International College offers the 7-day PADI Instructor Development Course (IDC) at least once 
every month. And, each IDC is scheduled just before a 2-day PADI Instructor Examination (IE). In 9 
days, you could become a PADI Instructor. 

If you aren’t already a PADI Divemaster or Assistant Instructor, the 9-day Instructor Prepara¬ 
tory Course (IPC) will give you a chance to earn your Rescue Diver and Divemaster certifications while 
preparing you for the IDC. The IPC is one reason why PADI College instructor candidates have such 
a high success rate at the IE. 

PADI International College 
7-day Instructor Development Courses 
scheduled every month. 

Make your next move. Phone PADI International College today. 

( 714 ) 540-7234 ( 800 ) 223-8697 California) ( 800 ) 235-3434 (California) 

1243 East Warner Avenue • Santa Ana, CA 92705 • Telex 678400 PADI INT SNA • FAX (714) 540-2609 
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Echo The Cry Of An 
Excited Angler With 
A Line On The Finest 
Fish Fillet Knives 

"There are plenty of fish in the sea” 
(and the lakes and streams) as 
the saying goes...and every 
angler who hooks a keeper 
needs a fine fillet 
knife. Get your share 
of the catch Order now 
while they’re bitin’... 



Oulmnnn 


CUTLERY, INC. 120 SO. COLUMBUS AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 10553/(914) 699-4044 




































Though the fish dart deeper 
When I descend 
With my shooting it's not 
As if their lives depend. 

Hang^ime 
Rhymes 


Big sharks may be hungry 
When they swim by for a glance, 
That's why all dive shops 
Make you pay in advance. 






To put on all of your gear 
Works up such a sweat 
You don't need to go diving, 
You're already wet. 




Though he's called 
my dive "buddy" 

It's a term hard to define: 

If he runs out of air. 
He'll be no friend of mine. 



One hears tales of danger 
From one's diving friends 
But only their stories 
Ever suffered the bends. 


Giant clams clamp Tahitians 
In movies I've seen; 
Pearls aren't that pretty 
If you know what I mean . 



When huge waves of green water 
Fill up your boat. 

Drink gallons of whiskey 
Since alcohol floats. 

My fins are so large 
They'd embarrass a whale 
~ (Whose body, at least. 

Is on the same scale.) 



BY MICHAEL BONIN 


■ Michael Bonin is a SCUBAPRO diver. He also teaches writing at UCLA where he is working on his PhD in literature. 
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Caribbean wrasses seldom grow 
larger than 14 inches compared 
to those in the Red Sea, below, 
which are measured in feet. 


Although Wrasses grow 

to considerable size, 

divers easily interact with them. 



Irascible,They'reNot. 


r he first time I saw Lady MacBeth 1 thought 
she was George. After all, they were both big, 
and that was the only description I'd had of 
George ... Maybe I'd better start from the 

beginning. 

We were on our first dive at Ras Muhammad, in the 
Red Sea. Yehuda, captain of the Fantasea, had told me 
to be sure to keep an eye out for George, a huge Napo¬ 
leon wrasse who lived in the area. Yehuda said he'd been 
around for years. 

Most of my diving has been in the Caribbean where 
the average wrasse is about five inches long. Even the 
puddingwife, the largest Caribbean wrasse, rarely grows 
larger than 14 inches. By huge, I figured he meant 
maybe a foot and a half long. 

An hour later as I drifted along the Jolanda wreck, I 
thought I'd found out. Casually checking out the bubbles 
of my buddies was a darkish green fish with a wrasse- 
style mouth. The fish was at least two feet long, prob¬ 
ably longer, and almost that high! It had to be the big¬ 
gest wrasse in the world I thought, and suddenly real¬ 
ized it had to be George. 

I held out a piece of hot dog and George immediately 
swam over and gobbled it down. Ditto for the next piece 
of hot dog. And the next. My buddies were taking pic¬ 
tures like crazy, and we were all breathing hard from the 
excitement and soon became low on air. We waved good¬ 
bye to him and cruised toward the Fantasea's mooring 
line at the bow of the Jolanda. I stopped to pose an 
obliging buddy over the letters spelling Jolanda and be¬ 
gan taking photos when I heard a strangled burble be¬ 
hind me. I looked around and saw the real George, not 
the two-foot friend from earlier in the dive. In later de- 

BYDEESCARR 

Operator of "Touch the Sea," a personalized dive guiding service based 
on Bonaire, Dee Scarr is a free-lance writer and author of "Touch the 
Sea," and a new Avon book, "Coral's Reef." 
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bates we established its length as four to five feet, legiti¬ 
mately huge for a wrasse. It observed us curiously as it 
cruised downward. We followed, entranced, shutters 
clicking wildly. 

We never got closer than about eight feet to George, 
but we got a lot closer to the bottom; finally reason pre¬ 
vailed and we left for the dubious pleasure of a safety 
decompression stop. 

Our first encounter was with an unnamed Napoleon 
wrasse who had been hanging around divers for a few 
months. It was so small no one before us had paid much 
attention to it. 

The next day as strong currents swept us across Ras 
Muhammad's north island we found shelter behind a 
coral outcropping where we again met the smaller 
wrasse. Disregarding a personal rule to always wear 
gloves when feeding marine animals, I offered it a piece 
of hot dog. It zoomed over instantly and gulped down 
the hot dog with most of my hand. The hand, obviously 
unpalatable, was spit out despite the fact it contained far 
fewer preservatives than the hot dog. 

I named her Lady MacBeth as Shakespeare's character 
was also careless about her benefactor's well-being too. 

Each day of the trip I'd begged galley scraps for the 
fish. None of the other divers had shown any interest 


in fish feeding except to photograph me feeding groupers 
and clownfish, that is until Lady MacBeth came along. 

The next time I visited the galley for fish food, I had 
to stand in line! 

Our last dive at Ras Muhammad was a special one. 
Since Napoleon wrasses are reputed to prefer hard-boiled 
eggs, the cook had made some for her. As each diver 
held out his egg. Lady MacBeth sucked it down and we 
watched the eggshell, and only the eggshell, squirt out 
of her gills. The fish was so cooperative one diver was 
able to reach around his bulky Vi-inch video system, feed 
her an egg, and tape the action at the same time! 

I waited 'til everyone else was out of food, then 
brought mine out. As usual, another hard-boiled egg 
disappeared every time Lady MacBeth gulped. Soon I 
was left with only hot dogs which were just fine with 
this lady. Even when no more food was offered, she con¬ 
tinued to stay close to us, offering friendship and mar¬ 
velous photographic opportunities. 

Yehuda was certainly correct about George being a 
huge fish. Nevertheless, if I had to choose which wrasse 
I'd prefer to spend my diving time with, personality, not 
size, would determine my choice. Even underwater, good 
things can come in small packages. And only in the Red 
Sea would a two-foot wrasse be called small. S 
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With only 20 residents on its 11 
square miles, Little Cayman is for divers who 
love only diving. 

AVetySmall Package 



I t was in the early 1970's; dawn 
broke on one of those perfect Ca¬ 
ribbean mornings when the sun 
rises over a satin-smooth sea. 
Overnight we had journeyed 
across 75 miles of open water from 
Grand Cayman to Little Cayman, in one 
of the pioneer live-aboards, the MV Cay¬ 
man Diver. While we slept. Captain Paul 
Humann had anchored on the island's 
north shore in an area called Bloody 
Bay. 

We sleepyheads groped our way top¬ 
side and stumbled to the bow to stare 
over the side. Below was a relatively flat 
bottom at 25 feet, covered with the usual 
prolific gorgonians, but otherwise un¬ 
distinguished from other Cayman 
shallows. 

Ho hum. 

Capt. Humann greeted us with his 
characteristic enthusiam and read the 
disappointment on our sleepy faces. 
Without preamble, he simply said, "Go 
look off the stern." 

We did. Below there was only a blue 
abyss, which the geologists report bot¬ 
toms out somewhere more than a mile 
down. Suddenly the overnight trip was 
inconsequential. 

This was my introduction to Little 
Cayman's Bloody Bay. Unlike other Ca¬ 
ribbean drop-offs, including those 
around Grand Cayman and Cayman 
Brae, Bloody Bay's sheer, vertical wall 
crests a mere 20 feet below the surface. 

BY NANCY SEFTON 

Nancy Sefton, a free-lance writer and underwater 
photographer, is a 16-year resident of the Cayman 
Islands, and has lived for the past 4 years on Lit¬ 
tle Cayman. 


Phillipe Cousteau called it one of the 
worlds' top dive sites. Dave Doubilet, on 
assignment with National Geographic- 
many years later, called it the best he's 
seen in the Caribbean. 

So does practically everyone else who 
dives it. Fortunately, the number of visi¬ 
tors remains small because of limited 
facilities and minimal publicity. This has 
resulted in a relatively virgin reef area, 
some two miles long, stretching from 
Little Cayman's Spot Bay to Jackson's 
Point. 

Perhaps it is fortunate divers took so 
long to find Bloody Bay. Until the 1980's, 
Little Cayman lay basking quietly in a 
turquoise sea, 75 miles NE of Grand 
Cayman, guarding its well-kept secrets. 


Only a handful of hardy divers knew 
what lay beneath the island's waters, 
and they weren't telling. 

Little Cayman, with its present popu¬ 
lation of less than 20, is 11 miles long 
by 1 mile wide. It hosted the first human 
settlement in the Caymans, a turtling 
camp on the south shore, at the edge of 
a large placid lagoon named South Hole 
Sound. Evidence indicates that in 1670 
the station was destroyed by Spaniards. 
Afterward, mariners continued to call at 
Little Cayman for fresh water and 
turtles. 

But in terms of human development, 
the island was fated to fail. The turtlers 
moved on, and the next attempt at es¬ 
tablishing a human presence did not 
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When it Comes to Ultra-Lights, 
Our CompetitionThinfa 
You Can Get Along Without 
One or Two of These Features. 




did. 

Other 

Browning I 

SuperLights 


... They think it’s OK to 
throw certain essential fea¬ 
tures overboard. But not 
Browning. If it’s impor¬ 
tant on a full-size reel, it 
matters even more on an 
ultra-light. In comparisons 

between ours and theirs, Brass Pinion and Drive Gears 
Browning ultra-lights proved so superior that 
we decided to call them SuperLights. Compare 
these Browning 800 Series SuperLight features 
and you’ll know why. 


brass gearing for strength. 

®r Machined brass pinion and main 
gears give you the power to 
handle big fish stress. Plus, the preci- 
sion machining gives smoother 
gear fit. The 
smoother the 
Two Ball gears the more 
Bearings “feel” you have 

for your lure during re¬ 
trieve — a component 
of sensitivity often 
overlooked by makers 
of lesser reels. 


Dual Coil bail system for j 
dependability. Sooner or 
later the torsion springs in 
conventional reels end up 
breaking. Coil springs, 
like those found in the Dual Coii Bail 

Browning Dual Coil bail system, will probably 
never break. 


o 


Large drag washers maintain smoothness. 
With ultra-light size reels you want a drag that’s 
smooth as silk. The SuperLight’s washers are 
nearly twice the size of washers in conventional 
rear drags. The greater surface area helps 
maintain drag consis¬ 
tency and surge- 
free operation. 

Fish with a reel that has it all. 

Browning SuperLights also have 
all graphite construction, three 
main shaft anchoring points, c™"®;;:! 
silent anti-reverse, free-spinning Drag Washers 
bail line roller, extended cranking 
handle, and a large, easy-grip reeling 
knob. Only Browning gives you 
a reel that has it all. 


Stainless steel ball 
bearings for smooth¬ 
ness. Most of the 
competition have 
just one ball bearing (if 
any). Browning 800 Super¬ 
Lights have two. One at the rotating head, and 
one on the cranking handle shaft. 




BROWNINQ 


Quaiky Craked Tackle 


i FREE CATALOG: 

Write to Browning, 
Dept. AF8 , 

Morgan, Utah 84050 








fare much better. 

In the early 1900's, over 100 Cayman¬ 
ians farmed coconuts at Blossom Village 
on the island's southwest coast. Little 
Cayman was, in those days, one big co¬ 
conut plantation. However, what could 
have been a prosperous industry was 
doomed by a periodic blight which 
killed the coconut palms. Discouraged, 
the people moved to other islands. 

In the 1950's, a handful of serious 
sport fishermen from the States found¬ 
ed a small fishing camp on the same 
quiet lagoon used by the early turtlers. 
Called the Southern Cross Club, the 10- 
room resort suffered its ups and downs 
until it became firmly established as a 
diving/fishing resort in this decade. 

The vision of its founders was pro¬ 
phetic, someone had finally put his fin¬ 
ger on Little Cayman's real potential, 
and part of the secret of these quiet 
waters was out at last: world-class bone 
and tarpon fishing now lures anglers 
from as far away as Europe. 

Scuba diving facilities were not estab¬ 
lished until the early 1980's. Visitors to 


Cayman Brae could occasionally dive 
Little Cayman's Bloody Bay, provided 
seas were calm enough for the crossing. 

Today, three small resorts cater to both 
fishermen and divers. Little Cayman 
can presently handle about 40 tourists 
at a slow pace. The island is reached 
from Grand Cayman or Cayman Brae 
via a 30-passenger Shorts aircraft, arriv¬ 
ing about 10 times weekly. Touching 
down on a palm-lined, grass air strip, it 
taxis up to the terminal, a wooden 
building no larger than a toolshed. 
Planes are greeted by nearly all of the 
island's 20 residents who turn out regu¬ 
larly for the occasion. 

To understand the particular mystique 
of Little Cayman's wall, it is necessary 
to explore the origin of the Cayman Is¬ 
land group. Coral islands, they are the 
peaks of three mountains of the Sierra 
Maestra Range which extends under¬ 
water northeast into Cuba. 


Barely breaking the surface of a crystal 
sea, these peaks have become over¬ 
grown by living corals, a process that be¬ 
gan when the great Arctic ice sheet re¬ 
ceded for the last time and conditions 
stabilized enough to allow for uninter¬ 
rupted coral development. 

Each Cayman Island is surrounded by 
a subsea wall, a vertical precipice that 
bottoms out about a mile below the sur¬ 
face. At Grand Cayman and Cayman 
Brae, the wall's crest is about 65 feet 
deep, easy access for sport divers. In 
most areas, the wall's edge is pierced by 
narrow canyons, caves and grottoes, 
and dramatic labyrinths of coral that are 
Cayman's principle claim to diving 
fame. 

At Little Cayman's Bloody Bay, how¬ 
ever, the wall does something unique, 
rising to within only 20 feet of the 
surface. 

At the western end, the wall plunges 
vertically, unbroken by canyons or grot¬ 
toes; here it truly is a wall. At its 25-foot 
crest, giant soft corals and technicolor 
sponges stand out brilliantly against the 


dozens of black triggerfish gang up on 
the visiting diver in anticipation of tid¬ 
bits. Nearby, several hundred snappers 
and grunts hover in tightly packed 
schools. 

Jackson's Point is the eastern extremity 
of Bloody Bay. Nestled in the gentle 
curve of Jackson's Bight is one of the 
most versatile reefs in the Caribbean. A 
stone's throw from shore, coral heads 
rise from a 40-foot sand bottom to with¬ 
in 10 feet of the surface. Crowds of cre¬ 
ole wrasses and blue chromis swirl 
above the pinnacles, while stingrays, ac¬ 
companied by anxious bar jacks, cruise 
over the sand below. 


Iguanas, and frigate birds are 
commonly seen on Little Cay¬ 
man. Underwater, snappers 
and grunts are always present 
in numbers. 


royal blue abyss; over the edge, one 
drifts past a vertical sponge garden. 

In the center of Bloody Bay lies "Three 
Fathom Wall," which cinematographer 
Stan Waterman has dubbed "the Carib¬ 
bean's best dive site." Here, two differ¬ 
ent subsea walls dramatically meet. A 
sheer face with an 18-foot crest collides 
abruptly with a 60-foot wall cut by nar¬ 
row canyons. There are a host of diving 
experiences here, all in one spot. One 
can even snorkel on the drop-off! 

Coral pinnacles rise up from the 
depths to crowd against the wall's face; 


Schools of horse-eye jacks and those 
persistent yellowtail snappers have be¬ 
come so tame divers often find them¬ 
selves enveloped in fish. Large Nassau 
groupers place their lips against your 
mask inquiringly, or burrow into BC 
pockets looking for handouts. 

A few kicks across the sand flat brings 
the diver to a tall rise of coral, the 30-foot 
crest of the drop-off with its meander¬ 
ing turmels. In this spot, one need never 
exceed 40 feet to do a breathtaking wall 
dive. 

Bloody Bay is the sight of many a sea 
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battle. English, Spanish, French and 
Dutch ships fought not only each other, 
but the fierce northwesterly winds that 
could strike without warning. Many a 
ship now lies on the bottom beneath the 
coral heads, a fact attested to by a dive 
site called "Paul's Anchors" where at 
least four anchors dating from the 1700's 
may be seen, one with a shaft 12 feet 
long; its flukes are exposed and its rope 
ring has a 2-foot diameter. 

The south shore's main attraction is 
the wreck of the Soto Trader, a small 
freighter that sank in 1975 outside the 
South Hole Sound charmel. Intact and 
upright on a 50-foot sandy bottom, the 
wreck is a dormitory for giant reef fish 
seeking its protective confines at night. 

All three resorts on Little Cayman of¬ 
fer scuba diving trips, and supply tanks 
and weights. The two south shore re¬ 
sorts make the trip to Bloody Bay in 
about 15 minutes, while one operation 
located on the northwest shore gets 
there in 5 to 10 minutes. The island's 
largest resort dive boat accommodates 
12 passengers. 

At least two island dive masters are 
qualified to provide scuba instruction, 
and photo seminars can be arranged. 
There are currently no camera rental fa¬ 
cilities; however, slide processing is of¬ 
fered on the Brae with one-day service 
from Little Cayman. 

The alternative to shore-based diving 

'Ravel Tip s 

The Cayman Islands are served 
from the U.S. by Eastern, North¬ 
west, and Cayman Airways. Con¬ 
necting flights to Little Cayman from 
either Grand Cayman or Cayman 
Brae are scheduled about W times 
weekly via Cayman Airways' Shorts 
330 aircraft. 

Visitors need to carry proof of citi¬ 
zenship (passport, birth certificate or 
voter's card), as well as their round- 
trip ticket. 

The Cayman dollar is the official 
currency, but U.S. dollars are ac¬ 
cepted everywhere. Major credit 
cards are all right on Grand Cay¬ 
man, but on Little Cayman, travel¬ 
er's checks or cash are requested. 

Daytime air temperatures average 
in the low 80's in winter, low 90's 
in summer. There is no air condi¬ 
tioning on Little Cayman. Water 
temperatures reach 85 degrees in 
summer, about 80 in winter. All 
three resorts have dive facilities; two 
have 28' diesel-powered dive boats 
fully outfitted for scuba divers. S 


at Bloody Bay is a live-aboard dive trip. 
Three charter boats now operate, one 
based at Little Cayman; the other two 
make the trip from Grand Cayman 
when weather permits. 

Dive operators on Cayman Brae fre¬ 
quent Bloody Bay sites, making the 12- 
mile crossing in most weather condi¬ 
tions, via fast boats that accommodate 
up to 20 divers. 

The best diving weather occurs from 
April to October, when lighter winds 
allow unlimited access to Bloody Bay. 
Strong northerly or prevailing north¬ 
easterly winds between November and 
April may, at times, rule out north shore 
diving for two or three days in a row. 

All of Bloody Bay was wisely desig¬ 
nated a Marine Park this year, by the 
Cayman government. Twenty perma¬ 
nent mooring buoys were placed along 
the reef, and dive boats no longer use 
their own anchors. Park rules prohibit 
spearfishing (spearguns may not be 
brought into the Ca)nnan Islands at all), 
and removal of marine life; regulations 
are strictly enforced. 

In this way. Little Cayman's most pop¬ 
ular reef sites will remain relatively 
pristine, so long as diver traffic is kept 
at its present level. 

With all of its undersea attractions, the 
island, admittedly, is not for everyone. 
It is not for the obsessive disco dancer 
or the nightclub hopper, for there are no 
night spots (or stores, or independent 
restaurants, or theaters, or rental cars, 
or you name it ... Little Cayman 
doesn't have it!). 

A visitor once said, "Why dwell on 
what Little Cayman doesn't have? What 
it has is more important!" What Little 
Cayman has is loads of peace and quiet, 
virgin reefs, rookeries full of sea birds, 
and a sprinkling of nice people. 

Little Cayman's future may be largely 
governed by the recently released gov¬ 
ernment development plan, which sug¬ 
gests slow tourism-related growth, with 
emphasis on preservation of natural 
resources. 

Not surprisingly, neither the residents 
nor the faithful visitors (most return 
year after year) care much if progress 
comes to Little Cayman at all. They val¬ 
ue the uniqueness of the island, and 
prefer that it remains Cayman's last bas¬ 
tion of wilderness. 

At present, all is quiet. The day and 
night on Little Cayman are filled with 
the natural sounds of waves breaking on 
the barrier reef, punctuated by bird 
calls. May it ever be so for as long as the 
real world will keep its distance. 

Information on travel to Little Cayman 
may be obtained from: 

The Cayman Islands Dept, of Tourism 
250 Catalonia Ave., Suite 604 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
(305) 444-6551 S 


Iron Islands 

(Continued from page 39) 

or dumping quarry rock near the plat¬ 
forms to create nurseries. If the platform 
is thought of as forming a potential reef, 
then it can be managed as one, and have 
a positive impact on gamefish popu¬ 
lations. 

In spite of the problems and the un¬ 
knowns, platforms are so popular with 
sportsmen that the federal government 
has created the Rigs-to-Reefs Program. 
This project allows oil companies to sink 
their outdated platforms offshore to 
create artificial reefs. On the East Coast, 
and in the Gulf States where natural 
reefs are often miles offshore, the sunk¬ 
en rigs provide easy fishing and diving 
access. The rigs are popular with sports¬ 
men because of their fish attracting 
nature. 

The oil companies like the program, 
too. It is far less expensive to tow an un¬ 
wanted platform to a site and sink it, 
than to cut the platform up and take it 
ashore as scrap metal. The oil compan¬ 
ies gain a big savings, and sportsmen 
gain a spot where fish are easy to 
harvest. 

One of the most exciting prospects for 
oil rigs, is their potential as mariculture 
platforms. Studies are underway to de¬ 
termine if marketable species such as 
oysters, clams, mussels and scallops can 
be grown and harvested on oil plat¬ 
forms. Shellfish grown for human con¬ 
sumption require excellent water condi¬ 
tions to keep them free of sand, silt, and 
pollutants. The water around platforms 
is monitored by government agencies 
and it is usually at least as clean as the 
near-shore waters. Drilling rigs may be 
ideal locations to farm the sea. Some¬ 
day we may even think of platforms as 
dual resources producing both fuel and 
food. 

Whatever the final word is on the po¬ 
tential for oil platforms to become viable 
reefs, there is no doubt offshore oil drill¬ 
ing is here to stay. Oil platforms are a 
reality of ocean management. The chal¬ 
lenge is to study the platforms, learn 
more about all marine reefs, and apply 
that knowledge. 

But, keep in mind that when it comes 
to relationships between life forms in 
the ocean, we know almost nothing. Oil 
platforms are a case in point. It was once 
assumed platforms would spell doom to 
coastal waters, and yet today they are 
popular with divers and fishermen be¬ 
cause of the marine life they attract. 

To anyone who has experienced the 
underwater world of an oil platform, it 
is obvious they are not sterile man-made 
objects in the marine wilderness. They 
are very much alive. The platform is 
host to abundant life and as beautiful 
as any other place in the ocean. ^ 
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The Perfect Combination of Complete Breathing 
Comfort and Rugged Durability 
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REINFORCED 
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(Venturi Induced Vacuum Assist) 
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CONTROL 


• 40% LARGER 



• PNEUMATICALLY 
BALANCED LINEAR 
FLOW DEMAND 
VALVE 


BEYOND EXCELLENCE 

There’s Never Been a Regulator like ti^e 0250 


Not just the best regulator second stage ever made—the 
G250 goes far beyond. 

Complete Breathing Comfort—The G250 can be adjusted 
“in the water” to breathe exactly the way the diver chooses. 
Inhalation Resistance Control—An external splined knob 
allows the diver to increase or decrease inhaiation effort 
for personal preference for any conditions. 

Diver Control V.I.V.A.—Venturi Induced Vacuum Assist, 
this unique feature means the diver can control the 
aspirated flow with an externai “fiow vane” adjustment. 

Pneumatically Balanced Linear Flow Demand Valve— 

The heart of the G250 is a totally “air balanced poppet” 


for overall response smoothness and minimum 
breathing effort. 

Fiberglass Reinforced Polyester Case—The rugged 
molded case protects the regulator from heavy abuse and 
will not corrode. The exhaust tee is moided into the case 
preventing accidental loss during the dive. The G250 is 
also backed by Scubapro’s Lifetime Warranty. 

The G250—not just the best ever but beyond exceilence. 
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Diving instruction is a welcomed 
relief from long hours spent on 
duty at remote outposts. 


Assignment Sinai 



The desert is hot and the duty lonely, 
but free-time for American troops can be spent in one 
of the world's most beautiful environments. 


I t just might be the worst assign¬ 
ment in the US Army. Imagine 
being stationed at a remote out¬ 
post in the forbidding Sinai des¬ 
ert. The temperature is 115 de¬ 
grees in the shade. You are manning an 
observation post, reporting in by radio 
on everything that passes by, from a 
bedouin on a camel to a freighter head¬ 
ed for Aqaba. Nothing has happened all 
day, and you have two more days on 
duty here before returning to the base. 

Now imagine the crystal waters of the 
Red Sea. You are suspended along a 
sheer wall, overgrown with colorful soft 
corals ranging from blood red to sun 
gold. Tiny reef fish flit along the corals 
like a swarm of butterflies while a pair 
of hammerhead sharks cruise about 30 
feet below. 

As a member of the 7th Infantry 
Corps, assigned to the MFO, you could 
be in both situations. MFO is military 
shorthand for Multinational Force and 
Observers. It came into existence in 1977 
when the peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel was signed, returning the 
Sinai to Egyptian control. The heads of 
state responsible for the treaty—Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt, Menachem Begin of Is¬ 
rael, and Jimmy Carter of the United 

BY ERIC HAN AUER 


States—realized that without a peace¬ 
keeping force, the treaty was just a 
worthless piece of paper. The United 
Nations was not the answer because no¬ 
body wanted to give the Soviets an op¬ 
portunity to gain a foothold in Egypt. 
In addition, too many other U.N. coun¬ 
tries had vested interests not served by 
peace. 

The solution was to create a special 
monitoring force for the Sinai, com¬ 
prised of nations whose interests were 
best served by a lasting peace between 
Egypt and Israel. Its mission would be 
to maintain a military presence in the 
area, acting primarily as observers, to 
keep Egyptian and Israeli troops separ¬ 
ated and to make sure no third party 
came in and upset the balance. The 
MFO would consist of about 50 percent 
United States combat troops and 50 per¬ 
cent soldiers from other nations invited 
to participate in the peacekeeping effort. 
Since the treaty was signed, this has in¬ 
cluded troops from Canada, Italy, Tur¬ 
key, Norway, and Fiji, among others. 

All the forces are rotated on a regular 
basis, but American troops are always 
there. The commander is usually a gen¬ 
eral from a country other than the 
United States. At first, all the American 
soldiers came from airborne units, with 
the 82nd from Fort Bragg, NC, and the 


101st from Fort Benning, GA, rotating 
sbc-month assignments. Recently the 7th 
Infantry from Fort Ord, CA, has also 
been involved. 

Now imagine yourself an 18- or 19- 
year-old soldier from America's heart¬ 
land. You have never before been very 
far away from home, and when told 
your unit was headed for a half year in 
Sinai, you had to check a map to see 
where it was. You enlisted in the Army 
to see the world, but the only thing to 
see here is desert. It isn't a pretty desert, 
with cactuses like the American West, 
but a hot, barren desert with nothing 
but sand and stark mountains. Even if 
you were allowed to go there, Cairo, the 
nearest city, is hundreds of miles away. 
What do you do with your spare time? 

As a reader of this magazine, you 
have already guessed the answer. You 
dive. Your remote outpost borders one 
of the world's premier diving areas, a 
mecca for underwater enthusiasts the 
world over. 

Most 19-year-olds from America's 
heartland aren't divers. But if they are 
attached to the MFO, they have the op¬ 
portunity to learn. These soldiers are of¬ 
fered one of the most active and inten¬ 
sive dive instruction programs available 
anywhere in the world. 

In a duty station as remote as Sinai 
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ceived addition. Cheasty, a career war¬ 
rant officer, had served as a combat 
medic in Vietnam. An avid diver, he saw 
an exciting opportunity to combine his 
vocation and his avocation, and to pro¬ 
mote morale of the troops at the same 
time. During three tours of duty in 
Sinai, Doug and his staff certified over 
one thousand American soldiers as 
Open Water Divers. 

Cheasty was back in the States with 
his unit at the time of our last visit to 
Sinai. But Sergeant Larry Newlin of the 
7th Infantry was there with his staff of 
instructors. We had the opportunity to 
observe Larry's classes and find out 
about his program. 

Like Cheasty, Newlin is a diving in¬ 
structor and a career military man. He 
was running a recreational scuba pro¬ 
gram at Fort Ord, California, when he 
learned about his unit's pending assign¬ 
ment to Egypt. Instructors were all he 
needed. Very few Army enlistees are 
even certified divers, so Newlin had six 
months to train his own people. 

He began with an article in the base 
newspaper, telling about the opportuni¬ 
ty and requesting volunteers. Anyone 
who has been in the Army well remem¬ 
bers one of the first things learned was 
to never volunteer for anything. This 
was one of the few times the old axiom 


where their mission is routine, unsung, 
and largely unappreciated, the morale 
of the troops is essential. The Army has 
always sponsored active sports pro¬ 
grams at its bases around the world. In 
Sinai, they already offered swimming, 
basketball, and weight lifting. 

In 1982, NAUI instructor Doug 
Cheasty convinced the Army a program 
of scuba instruction would be a well re¬ 


tailed. "I expected about six, but we had 
an even dozen show up," Larry recalls. 
All were regular line troops, ranging in 
rank from private to lieutenant. Only 
four were divers; one of them had 
learned on a previous tour of duty in 
Sinai. Two were Emergency Medical 
Technicians, and all were water people. 
Newlin had six months to make them 
instructors. 


MfO jeeps are vital links in 
the barren Sinai desert. 
Divers always maintain ra¬ 
dio contact with their base. 


SCUBAPRO equipment maintenance 
seminar, then finally were ready for 
their instructor course. 

Perhaps they didn't have the back¬ 
ground of old mossback divers, but the 
total involvement over a half-year period 
made them better qualified than most 
graduates of instructor colleges. Finally, 
all 12 candidates were certified as NAUI 
and SSI Instructors, and they were 
ready to leave for Egypt. 

In Sinai, a new class of 15 entry-level 
students begins instruction each week. 
Each unit on the base is allocated a cer¬ 
tain number of slots in the class, and 
candidates are selected by their com¬ 
manders. Since a student is relieved of 
military duties for the duration of the 
class, these assignments are very much 
in demand, and generally go to the best 
soldiers in the unit. 

Those trained early in their six-month 
tour of duty will have more time to dive 
the Red Sea, but everyone qualified 
eventually gets an opportunity to learn. 
During the final months, night classes 
are offered for those who haven't been 
selected for the regular class. These do 


For the candidates it was a full-time 
assignment. First, they improved their 
swimming and watermanship with dai¬ 
ly swims in the ocean off Monterey. At 
■ the same time they learned life saving, 
first aid, and cardiopulmonary resusci¬ 
tation. This was in addition to the open- 
water scuba courses. Next was an ad¬ 
vanced diving course in the cold waters 
off central California. All told, they 
made over 100 open water dives during 
this six-month period. A divemaster 
course followed, including on the job 
training as assistants in the Fort Ord 
scuba program. They went through a 


not involve released time from regular 
duties, so the students in them are often 
more highly motivated. By the end of 
the tour of duty, about one in every four 
American MFO troops is a certified 
diver. 

All equipment is supplied by the 
Army, not only for classes but for recrea¬ 
tional diving as well. Newlin had 45 full 
sets of equipment at his disposal, plus 
70 tanks. About 90 percent of the gear 
was SCUBAPRO, including all regula¬ 
tors, stabilizing jackets, and octopus 
units. Even textbooks, dive tables, and 
logbooks are provided. The only thing 
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a soldier has to pay for is the certifica¬ 
tion card. 

Rank and sex have no bearing in class. 
A few women have gone through, as 
well as several officers. Each instructor 
works with the same two to four stu¬ 
dents in the water throughout the week. 
(Not all 12 instructors teach at the same 
time, as some of them pull lifeguard 
duty at the recreational swimming 
beach. Others are on leave.) They alter¬ 
nate work on lectures. Although each 
one has subjects he is more comfortable 
with, Newlin wants them to be able to 
teach all topics covered in a class. 

This is a recreational diving course, 
but the Army approach is still evident. 
Students are taught "by the numbers," 
and there is lots of repetition. But the 
approach is far more low key than ordi¬ 
nary military training. It reminded me 
of coaching a football team. Newlin ex¬ 
plains, "Our priorities are safety, effec¬ 
tiveness, and fun, in that order. We are 
teaching sport diving ... (and) are not 
trying to fail anyone." Extra help, in¬ 
cluding evening study sessions, is avail¬ 
able if needed. However, when it comes 
to certification, his philosophy is, "If 
there is a doubt, there is not doubt." A 
soldier can repeat the class if he doesn't 
make it. 

The instructors enjoy their work, and 
several plan to continue it in civilian life. 
Lieutenant Dave Black, discussing the 
rewards of teaching, mentioned the 
"warm fuzzies you get ..." from seeing 
students "up, wired, and excited." It also 
helps that instructors are exempted from 
all military functions except guard duty. 

After graduation, the new divers can 
take advantage of "fun dives" offered on 
a regular schedule. All equipment is 
supplied; people sign up for the dives 
on a first come, first served basis. All are 
done from the beach. The only way a 
casual observer could tell this is a mili¬ 
tary group is by the two-way radio that 
always accompanies them. That and the 
haircuts. 

In the past, weekly MFO boat trips 
had been scheduled through the local 
dive centers. However, the base com¬ 
mander put a stop to these because of 
a diving accident, unrelated to the boat 
trips, that had occurred a year before. 
The soldiers' freedom to dive is depen¬ 
dent on the cormnander. When the gen¬ 
eral in charge is uninformed or unsym¬ 
pathetic to the diving program, things 
can become restrictive. During Newlin's 
tour of duty, training dives were limited 
to 40 feet and recreational dives to 60 
feet. Although they chafed at these re¬ 
strictions, instructors had to enforce 
them. 

Sinai dive operators are happy to have 
the MFO there for several reasons. They 
range from the trivial, like availability of 
foreign beer from the PX, to the essen¬ 


tial: peace and stability in a trouble- 
plagued area. The MFO is also playing 
a key role in accident management for 
all recreational divers in Sinai. The 
nearest decompression chamber to 
Naama Bay (the hub of Red Sea diving 
activity) is in Eilat, Israel, about 130 
rrules away. Rapid transport to this facili¬ 
ty can mean the difference between life 
and death. In an emergency, the MFO 
can bring a stricken diver there by heli¬ 
copter within the hour. Border formali¬ 
ties and security are waived when a life 
hangs in the balance. On several occa¬ 
sions over the past few years, MFO 
choppers have performed this vital task. 
Nationality of the victim is of no con¬ 


cern; this service is considered a part of 
the MFO's mission in the Sinai. 

The work of the soldier is routine, un- 
glamorous, and unknown to the general 
public. Only when a military transport 
crashed a couple of years ago, killing 
over 100 GIs on their way home, did 
many people become aware of the MFO. 
They were soon forgotten again. But to 
an American diver in Sinai, the soldiers 
are not taken for granted. There is a 
sense of pride in that our country and 
others are willing to send some of their 
finest young men and women to keep 
the peace. And on a more selfish level, 
divers know that if they screw up under¬ 
water, help is not far away. 



TAKE IT WITH YOU? ... 
OF COURSE YOU CAN! 

POSEIDON PORTABLE COMPRESSORS 
ARE COMPLETE & READY TO TRAVEL 

•5000 PSH2.3 cu. ft./min. *3 hp*Gas or 110/220 
Electric • 75 lbs. • Fills scuba tank in approx. 30 min. 


Other models available from 2.3 to 32 cu. ft./min. 


LL BERN 
SPECIALTIES, INC. 

17663 Jacquelyne Lane 
Huntington Beach, CA 92647 

(714) 847-5100, 842-6539 


POSEIDON 
BREATHING AIR SYSTEMS 
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Burlington, VT 05402 
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YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF PERSONAL 
COLLEGE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

Whether you desire a full fime career as a professional sport diving instructor 
or want to develop your advanced level skills... consider NAUI College. 

• A supportive staff of professional educators led by 
Jim Hicks, one of the industry’s top minds 

• Free tuli-time placement assistance and 
business consultation for graduates 

• An esteemed roster of aiumni worldwide 

If you are looking for an intelligenf and straightforward approach, call collect 
or send for information. 


Please send me your catalog. 
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INSTRUCTORS COLLEGE 

27402 Camino Capistrano, Suite 103 
Laguna Niguel, California 92677 
(714) 582-0186 Outside California; 
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Let’s get started and "sea” what you can do. 
It Seaweed is a: 

A) Plant B) Vegetable C) Fruit D) Animal 



2 » Fill in the missing word after sea. 

A) The level of the surface of the sea used as a standard in 

measuring heights and depths. Sea _ 

B) Construction battalions of the Civil Engineer Corps of the 

U.S. Navy. Sea _ 

C) An experienced sailor. Sea _ 


3» Let's "sea"what you know about fishes. Clue: Second word 
is a bird or an animal. 

A) Any number of spiny-finned sea fishes having a broad head 
covered with plates of bone and large wing-like pectoral fins. 

Sea _ 

B) A kind of sculpin found in the North Atlantic. 

Sea __ 

C) Small, semi-tropical marine fishes with a slender prehensile 
tail, plated body and normally swims in an upright position. 

Sea _ 


4» Last "sea" question, true or false. Is there freshwater sea¬ 
weed? 


5 * One atmosphere, a depth of 33 feet, weighs 14.7 pounds. 
How many miles does that represent in an air column? You 
score if you come within 10 miles. 
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6. Famous nautical quotations ... match 'em. 

A) “Don't give up the ship." _ Rudyard Kipling 

B) “I must go down to the 

sea again." _ John Masefield 

C) “Water, water everywhere, 

nor any drop to drink." _ John Paul Jones 

D) "Come you back to Mandalay 

where the old flotilla lay.” _ The Ancient Mariner 


15 . Speaking of women and the sea ... who is the patron 
saint of sailors (not fishermen, but sailors)? 


16 . How does a diver experience thoracic squeeze and what 
is it? 


7 . 


What is "hypoxia?” 


8 . What is the name of the world famous marine insurance 
company that started out as a coffeehouse? 


9 . Multiple choice. Where is the coldest seawater? 

A) Arctic B) Antarctic C) Iceland 


10. OK. How about the warmest waters? 

A) Red Sea B) Galapagos C) Persian Gulf 

Bonus points if you can guess the surface temperature within 


5°F. 


11 . Time to check your equipment. Fill in the missing word. 

A) Face _ E) Foot - 

B) Back _ F) Knee - 

Q Leg _ G) Crotch _ 

D)Hip _ 


12 . Every major instructional agency uses an acronym. Do 
you know the complete name? 

A) N.A.U.I. _ 

B) S.S.I. _ 

C) P.A.D.I. _ 

D) N.A.S.D.S _ 

E) Y.M.C.A. _ 


13 . Which of the above was the first to conduct diving 
lessons? 


17 . Now that we are on the subject of free diving, the total 

lung volume of the average man is about - Liters or 

quarts, either is OK. If you come within 10% you 're correct. 
Bonus question: Jacques Mayol holds the free diving record at 
316 feet. What is his total lung volume (within 10% wins)? 


18 . Humans breathe approximately 15 times per minute. 
What rate would you guess for marine mammals (within 
2 wins)? 



19 . Of the great free diving marine mammals, which is the 
champion, the killer whale, California seal lion or leatherback 
turtle? 


20. Fun time! If you have seven diving poachers buried up 
to their necks in sand, what do you have? 


14 . Famous women divers. Match the first and last names. 
A) Zale B) Sylvia C) Dee D) Eugenie 

_ Earle _ Clark _ Parry _ Scarr 


SCUBAPRO reserves the right to be wrong. We think we are 
correct but if you feel we have blown one, let us know. Check 
your answers against the ones on page 78. Now total your 
correct answers. If you scored: 

0-5 You're just blowing bubbles. 

6-10 You should have that "sinking feeling." 

11-15 You've earned the gentleman's "C." 

16-20 You're a certified quiz whiz. 
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Sub 

(Continued from page 31) 

was abandoned in favor of the other two 
types. Then, Lake received a contract to 
build four boats in a similar mold, but 
longer and with increased power. These 
were the S-48 to S-51. At 240 feet, they 
could be called a stretch class subma¬ 
rine. They were also the only S-class 
subs to have the fifth, stern torpedo 
tube. 

The war for which the S-49 had been 
designed was long over by the time she 
was launched, on April 23, 1921. Her 
hull was designated SS-160, that is, the 
one hundred sixtieth submarine or¬ 
dered by the U.S. Navy since the incep¬ 
tion of the submarine program in 1900. 
The S-49 was commissioned on June 5, 
1922, at her home port of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. She could maintain a sur¬ 
face speed of 14.5 knots with her diesels 
running, and move underwater on bat¬ 
tery power at 11 knots. In addition to 
sixteen, 21-inch torpedoes, she sported 
a 4-inch deck gun. 

For the next four years the S-49 led a 
relatively mild life, involved in sub¬ 
marine research and development, and 
never strayed far from New London, 
Connecticut. Then, on April 20, 1926, 
disaster struck. She was tied up at her 
dock, just as on any other day. The men 
were just finishing breakfast when a ter¬ 
rific explosion rocked the submarine. It 
was reported the steel plates of the 
flooring blew upward, flattening the 
men against the top of the compart¬ 
ment. Following the explosion, smoke 
of greenish hue was blown high 
through the hatchways. 

An alarm was sounded throughout 
the base, bringing hundreds of men on 
the run. As some of the crew stumbled 
out of the hatches, coughing and gag¬ 
ging, a rescue party donned gas masks 
and descended into the smoking hull to 
bring out the injured. The battery room 
was forward of the control room, and a 
fierce fire raged among the 120 cells. The 
connecting hatch was sealed, contain¬ 
ing the fire forward. It was hoped they 
could starve the conflagration by cutting 
off the oxygen. 

Meanwhile, four men died from hy¬ 
drogen gas inhalation, and eight others 
were hospitalized. 

By mid afternoon, in order to relieve 
the internal pressure, an outboard bat¬ 
tery vent was opened. During the night, 
the submarine took on a slight list to 
port and air pressure was used to keep 
ballast. But the influx of air caused fur¬ 
ther undoing, and another explosion oc¬ 
curred early the next morning. Eventu¬ 
ally, the fire was contained, and the S-49 
went in for extensive repairs. An inquiry 
blamed the catastrophe on overcharging 
the batteries, which caused hydrogen 


gas to leak out of the cells. It combined 
with oxygen in the air, and a spark from 
a dropped deck plate set off the mbcture. 
It was not an uncommon occurrence in 
the submarine fleet. 

In January, 1927, the newly refur¬ 
bished submarine went on extensive 
maneuvers with her sister ship, the 
S-50, and got as far from home as the 
Dry Tortugas off the Florida Keys. But 
they were back by March. On June 27, 
the S-49 suffered further ignominy. On 
a test run to Portsmouth, New Hamp¬ 
shire, she managed to run aground off 
the coast of Massachusetts. The 240-foot 
Coast Guard cutter Tampa, launched 
only two days before the S-49, stood by 
and eventually aided in rescuing the 
stricken submarine. 

The S-49 was damaged, although not 
severely. She made it back to New Lon¬ 
don. Rather than effect expensive re¬ 
pairs, she was sent on her last cruise— 
to deactivation in Philadelphia. The S-49 
tied up at League Island and was de¬ 
commissioned on August 2, to join the 



The brass annunciator box with light bulbs 
still intact recovered from S-49. 


reserve fleet. By this time newer and 
larger submarines of the 341-foot-long 
V-class were plying the seas. 

The Navy started getting rid of the S- 
class subs. Several had been lost, with 
great loss of life, and their sluggish 
response and design depth of only 200 
feet were considered inadequate. In 
1931, the S-49 was among the first to go. 
Instead of being sold to a scrap yard, like 
some of her sisters, she went to Captain 
F.J. Crestensen on May 25. She spent the 
next five years as an exhibit at the Great 
Lakes Exposition in Cleveland. Untold 
thousands of tourists paid 25 cents each 
to duck through her low hatches, and 
shrink claustrophobically in her 
cramped compartments. 

It was not until enforcement of the 
London Treaty brought pressure to bear 
on ascribing nations, that a status 
change was forced on the S-49. The 


number of war ready vessels was strictly 
limited by the treaty. Therefore, the S-49 
was sold on Nov. 11, 1936, to the Boston 
Iron and Metal Company, of Baltimore, 
to be reduced to a hulk. What the scrap 
yard did with their $7,666 investment be¬ 
sides render it harmless as a fighting 
machine, is in doubt. 

S-49 was still floating around in their 
yard in 1943 when the Navy decided to 
reacquire it. On January 29, the War 
Shipping Administration moved the 
submarine to the Naval Warfare Prov¬ 
ing Ground, at Solomons, Maryland. 
The operations officer, a Commander 
Higgart, wanted it for use in experi¬ 
mental work. The S-49 became simply a 
piece of equipment; she was not recom¬ 
missioned into the Navy. 

What this means in terms of further 
historical narrative, is that the Navy 
does not keep a log, or any specific rec¬ 
ords, on vessels not on the active regis¬ 
ter; any more than they keep a diary of 
what goes on in a building. If anything, 
it can be compared to a military vehicle 
that is used by anyone with authority, 
but not necessarily requiring written 
permission. It is simply a piece of mili¬ 
tary property. 

Rumor, rather than documentation, 
has it that the S-49 was used first in 
training exercises in the use of the 
McCann Rescue Chamber: a device 
which is lowered to a sunken submarine 
and attached to an escape hatch so 
trapped submariners could be rescued 
from their craft. At some time during 
this rather nebulous career, S-49 was 
sunk at the bottom of the Patuxent River, 
possibly as a further exercise, possibly 
by accident, necessitating a rescue that 
was more than a drill. In any case, there 
it remained, sunk but not forgotten. 

For years afterwards, the sunken hulk 
was used as a training ground by the 
Navy hardhat diving school and by un¬ 
derwater demolition teams, to teach 
welding and torching, and familiariza¬ 
tion with working by feel. The S-49 cer¬ 
tainly filled that bill admirably. (This 
was substantiated by Jon Hulburt's re¬ 
covery of a brass, hardhat diving boot 
he found on the wreck.) As late as the 
1970s, Vietnam era divers also used the 
site for training. In addition, it was used 
as a sonar target to test new equipment. 

There is rumor that the wreck was vis¬ 
ited by sport divers in the late 1970s. 
Word-of-mouth has it that at that time I 
the wreck was only 150 feet from the 
south shore, that the bow pointed up¬ 
stream at a depth of 80 feet, and the 
stem angled down to 130 feet. I find this 
inconsistent with the present state of the 
wreck, in which the bow points dcrwn- 
stream, and sits on an even keel, al¬ 
though tilted some 10 degrees to star¬ 
board, all at 132 feet. 

On subsequent dives, I found verifica- 
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The Sonar for divers. 


With the Lowrance X-16, 
you’ve got a good idea what’s 
down there before you go 
down there. 

Lowrance’s state-of-the-art 
sonar technology delivers 
1,000 lines of resolution from 
top to bottom of the paper - 
for clear images of fish, 
wrecks, reefs, structure and 
the bottom. Plus, the variable 
zoom fimction lets you zoom 
in tight on your target for even 
better underwater vision. 


In fact, the X-16 can separate 
targets as close as 1" apart. 

ADD NAVIGATION TO 
YOUR SONAR SYSTEM. 

Lowrance has developed 
the optional LCI-16 which 
interfaces the X-16 to many 
Loran-C navigational instru¬ 
ments allowing you to pin¬ 
point the location of any 
underwater object (reef, wreck, 
etc.) and print the coordinates 
on the X-16 paper printout. 


Get the ultimate diver’s sonar 
at your boat and motor dealer. 
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tion that extensive modifications had 
been made to the S-49. While groping 
around the conning tower, I discovered 
a bulkhead on which were mounted 
gauges and speaking tubes. I was at a 
loss to explain what they were doing 
outside the hull, until John Hulburt con¬ 
vinced me that the port side of the con¬ 
ning tower had been cut away, and 
where we saw these gauges mounted 
was on the existing starboard bulkhead, 
which at one time was inside the con¬ 
ning tower. 

Furthermore, the bow torpedo tubes 
are plated over (and the tubes them¬ 
selves probably removed in accordance 
with the London Treaty), and the ex¬ 
ternal opening of the stern tube partially 
plugged. The hatches appear to be 
sealed with welded, circular steel plates. 
Certainly, it is not easy to distinguish 
what the wreck actually looks like under 
the thick coating of marine growth. 

There is some environmental concern 
that the polyps which grow so profusely 
on the wreck, and in the Chesapeake 
Bay in general, are consuming too much 
oxygen from the water, and are conse¬ 
quently harming the oyster beds. If the 
preponderance of empty oyster shells 
on the bottom of the Patuxent River is 
any guide, the once thriving oyster in¬ 
dustry has much to worry about. 

I thought at first that the resultant de¬ 
oxygenation might be responsible for 
slowing down the deterioration process 
of the steel hull as the wreck seems vis¬ 
ually to be in such sturdy condition. 
However, succeeding dives have proven 
otherwise. During the occasion of an in¬ 
coming tide, when the current is the 
strongest, the wreck literally came apart 
in my hands. First, as I gripped the top 
of the bridge coaming, a great sheet of 
metal tore free. As I was swept along the 
hull I grabbed a thick stanchion, which 
broke in half. I tumbled backward, rico¬ 
cheting and grabbing, and ripped off 
two pieces of steel decking before I 
found a secure handhold. I felt like the 
Hulk, tearing the wreck apart. Only 
with difficulty did I make it back to the 
anchor line. I suspect that the hull only 
looks intact, but that on the atomic scale 
it has degenerated badly and sits like a 
fractured eggshell, waiting for the least 
little nudge to make it crumble. 

In this, it is no different from any 
other shipwreck. Only for a short time 
will it maintain this delicate balance, all 
but obscure, at the bottom of the Patux¬ 
ent River. 

And only for the most serious diver 
is it at aU appealing. Decompressing un¬ 
der conditions where you can touch 
your buddy, but not observe him, in stiff 
current, in cold water, may not be your 
cup of tea. 

But then, a hot lunch is only five 
minutes away. 


Travel Tips 
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Buccaneer Hotel 
P.O. Box 218 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
USVI, 00820 
1-800-223-1108 
Cane Bay Reef Club 
P.O. Box 1407 
Kingshill, St. Croix 
USVI, 00820 
809-773-2966 
Frederiksted Hotel 
20 Strand St. 

Frederiksted, St. Croix 
USVI, 00840 
809-772-0500 
St. Thomas 

Bolongo Bay Beach and Tennis Club 

P.O. Box 7337 

St. Thomas 

USVI, 00801 

1-800-524-4746 

Frenchman's Reef Beach Resort 
P.O. Box 7100 

Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 

USVI, 00801 

1-800-524-2000 

Secret Harbour Beach Hotel 

P.O. Box 7576 

St. Thomas 

USVI, 00801 

1-800-524-2250 


Caneel Bay, Inc. 

St. John 

USVI, 00830 

1-800-223-7637 

(in New York 1-800-442-8198) 

Cinnamon Bay Campground 

P.O. Box 720 

Cruz Bay, St. John 

USVI, 00830 

1-800-223-7637 

(in New York 212-586-4459) 

Maho Bay Camps 

Cruz Bay, St. John 

USVI, 00830 

1-800-392-9004 

(in New York 212-472-9453) 


Dive Operators 

Two tank dives with complete gear 
average $65 to $75. Six-dive 
packages start at $140. Ten dive 
packages at $225. Resort courses 
start at $40. 


St. Croix 

VI. Divers, Ltd. 

Estate Golden Rock 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
USVI, 00820 
1-800-524-2008 


■ Magens Point Resort Hotel 
Magens Bay Road 
St. Thomas 
USVI, 00801 
1-800-524-2031 


Cruzan Divers, Inc. 

12 Strand St. 
Frederiksted, St. Croix 
USVI, 00820 
809-72-3701 


St. John 

Virgin Grand Beach Hotel 
Great Cruz Bay, St. John 
USVI, 00830 
809-776-7171 


Caribbean Sea Adventures 
P.O. Box 3015 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
USVI, 00820 
809-773-6011 
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California Channel Islands Live-Aboard Dive Trips 

with ‘TRUTH AQUATICS’ 


St. Thomas 

V.I. Diving Schools 
P.O. Box 9707 
St. Thomas 
USVI, 00801 
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SES TEETH 
KECAMR 


office: 

Chicago: 343 South Dearborn St. 
Suite 1003 
Chicago, IL 60604 
(312) 461-0180 

Los Angeles: 3450 Wilshire Blvd. 
Suite 915 

Los Angeles, CA 90010 
(213) 739-0138 
Miami: 7270 N.W. 12th St. 

Suite 620 

Miami, FL 33126 

(305) 591-2070 

New York: 1270 Avenue of 

the Americas 

New York, NY 10020 

(212) 582-4520 

Washington, D.C.: 1667 K St. N.W. 
Suite 270 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 293-3707 S 



When you get to a campsite ahead of your friends - and they 
have the ax and all the tools - there’s only one thing to do. 
Rely on the cutting power of the RoughCuf" knife with the 
serrated-tooth blade. 

The RoughCut™ makes clearing brush, cutting heavy 
rope and old wire, and even opening cans as easy as 
an old dog. 

The stainless steel teeth cut so c[uick, that by the time 
group arrives, you're sitting back having a cold one. 

But don’t take our word for it. Ask your hardware or sport 
ing goods dealer about RoughCutl“ knives. The double lock- 
back knives with razor-sharp teeth. 

COLEMAN WESTERN 
1800 Pike Rd. 

Longmont, CO 80501 
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tion that extensive modifications had 
been made to the S-49. While groping 
around the conning tower, I discovered 
a bulkhead on which were mounted 
gauges and speaking tubes. 1 was at a 
loss to explain what they were doing 
outside the hull, until John Hulburt con¬ 
vinced me that the port side of the con¬ 
ning tower had been cut away, and 
where we saw these gauges mounted 
was on the existing starboard bulkhead, 
which at one time was inside the con¬ 
ning tower. 

Furthermore, the bow torpedo tubes 
are plated over (and the tubes them¬ 
selves probably removed in accordance 
with the London Treaty), and the ex¬ 
ternal opening of the stem tube partially 
plugged. The hatches appear to be 
sealed with welded, circular steel plates. 
Certainly, it is not easy to distinguish 
what the wreck actually looks like under 
the thick coating of marine growth. 

There is some environmental concern 
that the polyps which grow so profusely 
on the wreck, and in the Chesapeake 
Bay in general, are consuming too much 
oxygen from the water, and are conse¬ 
quently harming the oyster beds. If the 
preponderance of empty oyster shells 
on the bottom of the Patuxent River is 
any guide, the once thriving oyster in¬ 
dustry has much to worry about. 

1 thought at first that the resultant de¬ 
oxygenation might be responsible for 
slowing down the deterioration process 
of the steel hull as the wreck seems vis¬ 
ually to be in such sturdy condition. 
However, succeeding dives have proven 
otherwise. During the occasion of an in¬ 
coming tide, when the current is the 
strongest, the wreck literally came apart 
in my hands. First, as 1 gripped the top 
of the bridge coaming, a great sheet of 
metal tore free. As 1 was swept along the 
hull 1 grabbed a thick stanchion, which 
broke in half. I tumbled backward, rico¬ 
cheting and grabbing, and ripped off 
two pieces of steel decking before 1 
found a secure handhold. I felt like the 
Hulk, tearing the wreck apart. Only 
with difficulty did 1 make it back to the 
anchor line. I suspect that the hull only 
looks intact, but that on the atomic scale 
it has degenerated badly and sits like a 
fractured eggshell, waiting for the least 
little nudge to make it crumble. 

In this, it is no different from any 
other shipwreck. Only for a short time 
will it maintain this delicate balance, all 
but obscure, at the bottom of the Patux¬ 
ent River. 

And only for the most serious diver 
is it at all appealing. Decompressing un¬ 
der conditions where you can touch 
your buddy, but not observe him, in stiff 
current, in cold water, may not be your 
cup of tea. 

But then, a hot lunch is only five 
minutes away. S 
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USVl, uuou± 

1-800-524-4746 

Frenchman's Reef Beach Resort 
P.O. Box 7100 

Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 

USVl, 00801 

1-800-524-2000 

Secret Harbour Beach Hotel 

P.O. Box 7576 

St. Thomas 

USVl, 00801 

1-800-524-2250 

Magens Point Resort Hotel 

Magens Bay Road 

St. Thomas 

USVl, 00801 

1-800-524-2031 


Two tank dives with complete gear 
average $65 to $75. Six-dive 
packages start at $140. Ten dive 
packages at $225. Resort courses 
start at $40. 

St. Croix 

V.l. Divers, Ltd. 

Estate Golden Rock 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
USVl, 00820 
1-800-524-2008 
Cruzan Divers, Inc. 

12 Strand St. 

Frederiksted, St. Croix 
USVl, 00820 
809-72-3701 


St. John 

Virgin Grand Beach Hotel 
Great Cruz Bay, St. John 
USVl, 00830 
809-776-7171 


Caribbean Sea Adventures 
P.O. Box 3015 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
USVl, 00820 
809-773-6011 
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St. Thomas 

V.I. Diving Schools 

P.O. Box 9707 

St. Thomas 

USVl, 00801 

809-774-8687 

St. Thomas Diving Club 

P.O. Box 4976 

St. Thomas 

USVl, 00801 

809-775-1800 

Aqua Action 

P.O. Box 12138 

USVl, 00801 

809-775-6285 

Chris Sawyer Diving Cntr. 

1 At Compass Point 

41-6-1- Estate Frydenhoj 
St. Thomas 
USVl, 00801 
1-809-775-7320 


St. John 

Cruz Bay Watersports 
P.O. Box 252 
St. John 
USVl, 00830 
809-776-6234 


St. John Watersports 
P.O. Box 70 
Cruz Bay, St. John 
USVl, 00830 
809-776-6256 
(For diving at Cinnamon Bay, c 
Maho Bay, see listing in hotels 
section.) 



' For further information contact your 
nearest U.S. Virgin Islands Tourist 
office: 

Chicago: 343 South Dearborn St. 
Suite 1003 

! Chicago, IL 60604 

(312) 461-0180 

Los Angeles: 3450 Wilshire Blvd. 
Suite 915 

Los Angeles, CA 90010 
(213) 739-0138 

i Miami: 7270 N.W. 12th St. 

! Suite 620 

I Miami, FL 33126 

i (305) 591-2070 

New York: 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
(212) 582-4520 

Washington, D.C.: 1667 K St. N.W. 
Suite 270 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 293-3707 S 


California Channel Islands Livc-Aboard Dive Trips 

With TRUTH AQUATICS’ 



Totally Designed and Custom-Built for Diving 
For complete information, brochures and trip dates 
call 805-962-1127 or write Truth Aquatics, Sea 
Landing Breakwater, Santa Barbara, CA 93109. 

Quality poster available for sale—call (818) 355-1852. 


MAN USES TEETH 
TOMAKECAMR 



When you get to a campsite ahead of your friends - and they 
have the ax and all the tools - there’s only one thing to do. 
Rely on the cutting power of the Rough&tl" knife with the 
serrated-tooth blade. 

The RoughCut™ makes clearing brush, cutting heavy 
rope and old wire, and even opening cans as easy as 
an old dog. 

The stainless steel teeth cut so quick, that by the time 
group arrives, you're sitting back having a cold one. 

But don’t take our word for it. Ask your hardware or sport 
ing goods dealer about RoughCub" knives. The double lock- 
back knives with razor-sharp teeth. 

COLEMAN WESTERN 
1800 Pike Rd. 

Longmont, CO 80501 
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A New 

Seal^itff 

TakesFught 

To develop the all rubber counterpart of the 
original Sea Wing fin, complex design and 
engineering challenges had to be met. 


S CUBAPRO has just intro¬ 
duced their new all rubber 
Sea Wing fin. Divers who 
prefer the characteristics of a 
rubber fin will now be able to 
enjoy the advantages of lift force propul¬ 
sion. But technical breakthroughs don't 
come easily; they are the result of a lot 
of engineering and experimentation. I 
had an opportunity to see some of this 
process firsthand, and witness some of 
the challenges inherent to the introduc¬ 
tion of a new product. 

The all rubber Sea Wing didn't exactly 
start with the proverbial clean sheet of 
paper. It was based on one of the most 
successful products in SCUBAPRO's 
history, the Sea Wing fin. By way of 
background, there had been little pro¬ 
gress in fin design since the introduc¬ 
tion of the Jet Fin 22 years ago. The Jet 
Fin was the first vented fin, and the first 
fin for serious divers that came with an 
adjustable heel strap. Most of the fins 
introduced since that time were imita¬ 
tions of the Jet Fin. Late in the 70s, an 
Italian company produced the first plas¬ 
tic fins. Immediately they became a ma¬ 
jor force in the market. It took a while 
for SCUBAPRO to join the plastic revo¬ 
lution, but when they did, they started 
a revolution of their own with the Sea 
Wing (see SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkel- 
ing, Spring 1987). 

ITydrodynamically shaped like an air¬ 
plane wing, the Sea Wing was the first 
fin designed to utilize lift force instead 
of drag to move divers through the wa¬ 
ter. The two angular, outer blade sec¬ 
tions lack walls around the leading 
edges. Therefore, water flowing onto the 
blade does so in a laminar (layered) flow 
instead of a turbulent flow. These two 


BY CLARK ADDISON 


wing shapes channel the water along 
the blade on the downstroke to create a 
negative pressure area on the bottom 
side of the blade. The blade tends to 
move in the direction of the lower pres¬ 
sure, applying lift force in the same 
manner as an airplane wing. It is this 
lift force, rather than water being 
pushed backward (drag force), that 
moves the diver forward. All successful 
fins utilize lift force for propulsion (even 
though most designers or divers didn't 
realize it). The Sea Wing was the first fin 
engineered from scratch to minimize 
turbulence and maximize lift. It 
changed the way people thought about 
diving propulsion, and its powerful, 
nearly effortless kicking action made it 
an instant favorite among performance- 
minded divers. 

But not everybody likes plastic fins. 
First, they have a tendency to scuff from 
occasional bumps against rocks, corals, 
and even from hard objects inside dive 
bags, although the effect impacts more 
on cosmetics than performance. Sec¬ 
ond, plastic material tends to float, caus¬ 
ing excessive splash at the surface. 
That's no problem unless you are skin 
diving and attempting to hunt fish. In 
that case, your splashing will scare away 
the prey. Skin divers liked the Sea Wing 
so well they bought them despite this 
drawback. (Many wore ankle weights to 
keep the fins underwater.) Finally, some 
divers and underwater photographers 
esthetically just prefer black fins. 

The solution seemed easy: make a 
rubber version of the Sea Wing. But the 
properties of rubber are quite different 
from those of plastic in terms of flexibili¬ 
ty, memory, weight, and rebound. The 
goal was to produce a rubber fin that of¬ 
fers the same unique kicking action as 
the Sea Wing, and to improve on details 
wherever possible. This task fell to Mark 



The new all rubber Sea Wing is shown with 
the original Sea Wing. Prototypes of the new 
fin were tested with a Sea Wing to match kick¬ 
ing action. 

Lamont, the engineer who designed the 
Sea Wing. 

Mark first looked at the materials. 
Rubber can assume different properties, 
depending on what is mixed with it, 
and in which proportions. The foot 
pocket needs to be soft and flexible for 
comfort. The blade needs to be stiff for 
power. And the hinge area in betwen 
needs to be able to bend and snap back. 
Four different rubber compounds were 
used in the final version to provide all 
these characteristics. 

Several ingredients have to be mixed 
into rubber to give it the properties we 
take for granted. One of the key materi¬ 
als is a filler, usually resin or clay. This 
gives the blade its stiffness. Resin was 
used in the Lightning Jet Fin to give it 
lighter weight. In the case of the all rub¬ 
ber Sea Wing, the objective was to make 
it negatively buoyant to avoid surface 
splash. Therefore, clay was used as a 
filler. 

Now came the hard part. In the plastic 
Sea Wing, the degree of bend was con¬ 
trolled by the number and the depth of 
the notches at the hinge. In the rubber 
fin, it is controlled by the elasticity of the 
two main ribs. This is determined by the 
rubber compound. And the only way to 
establish the correct formula was 
through trial and error. Lamont had to 
make over 20 prototypes and test each 
one before settling on the final com¬ 
pounds. All swimming trials were done 
in a pool to eliminate such variables as 
currents. 

The earliest prototypes had notches 
just like the plastic model. That resulted 
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in too much bend. Then the notches 
were removed, causing the rubber ribs 
underneath to buckle on the downbeat. 
In the final version, notches were cut in¬ 
to the bottom of the rib, but not the top. 

I was loaned one of the early proto¬ 
types to photograph. When Lamont 
handed it to me, he said, "Go ahead 
and photograph it to your heart's con¬ 
tent, just don't do any serious diving 
with it." 

"You've got to be kidding," I replied. 
"Why not?" 

"Because it's still a long way from pro¬ 
duction," Mark explained. "You'll be dis¬ 
appointed." 

He was right. It felt as though I wasn't 
wearing a fin at all, and it moved me 
about as effectively as kicking with bare 
feet. The fin just bent too much. The 
contrast was heightened by the excellent 
kick of the plastic Sea Wing on my other 
foot. Lamont's goal was to make the all 
rubber Sea Wing's kicking action the 
same as the original Sea Wing, and 
SCUBAPRO didn't go into production 
until that was achieved. 

The buckle was another area in need 
of further development. Lamont's goal 
was to design a buckle that could be 
easily adjusted, even while on the div¬ 
er's foot. Also, it should be easily loos¬ 
ened when not in use, to relieve stress 
on the strap while the fin is stored. 

The buckle is designed, with a ta¬ 
pered profile that keeps it flush against 
the body of the fin. The notch at the 
buckle's base was also changed. Now, 
it locks and opens with a positive snap. 
Tabs have been added to the ends of the 
straps, with stop notches to prevent 
them from coming off accidentally. This 
new buckle assembly will appear on all 
new Sea Wings. 

Another change was made in the foot 
pocket. A series of ridges was moulded 
inside the Sea Wing to prevent the div¬ 
er's toes from hitting the end of the hard 
foot pocket. Since the pocket of the all 
rubber Sea Wing is softer, that wasn't 
necessary, so the inside of this fin is 
smooth. 

The all rubber Sea Wing will be avail¬ 
able in three sizes; medium, large and 
extra-large. Straps will come in regular 
and long for the extra-large size. 

The stages reviewed here in the devel¬ 
opment of the all rubber Sea Wing are 
not unusual, whether in manufacturing 
dive gear, clocks, or computers. Between 
inception and manufacture there are 
many steps. It was interesting to be able 
to see the process at work. SCUBAPRO 
puts its reputation on the line with 
every product they make, so they sim¬ 
ply will not release something until it 
is right. By the time the all rubber Sea 
Wing arrives at your dealer, you can be 
assured it will be a worthy partner to the 
legendary Sea Wing. 







YOU PROBABLY HEED 
A FACE LIFT. 


Did you know the diving mask is the most difficult 
piece of equipment for individual fit? Every face 
is different so Scubapro has developed a line of 
26 masks to comfortably fit the contours of even 
the most distinctively shaped face. Scubapro 
engineering, pure silicone skirts, double seal 
edges and a multi-stop strap provide the "per¬ 
fect fit.” Scubapro's newest masks, the QUAD 
Vision; with a unique four-window design which 
increases your vision and improves peripheral 
vision by 30% and the nUW VIEW; super seal¬ 
ing and super low volume mask that pro¬ 
vides distortion free vision especially when 
looking up, can be fitted with Scubapro's 
custom optical lenses. Masks come in 
a handsome, durable utility box for 
protection or it can be used as a spare 
parts container or First Aid kit. 
OPTICAL LEnSE DISPLAY; 

This specially designed optical display 
contains a multitude of custom ground 
corrective lenses and allows you to pick 
the lenses best suited to your needs. 



QUAD Vision MASK 

Available with Orange or Blue fYame 


NEW VIEW MASK 
Available with Orange or Blue FEame 


3105 E. Harcourt, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221 


OPTICAL LEnSE DISPLAY j 

Available at Your Scubapro Dealer ] 



Origins (Continued from page 29) 

monster. The fish had a smooth, square 
tail and fins. Our fish also had the larg¬ 
est teeth and gill rakers we'd seen. 
When lifting the fish by the convention¬ 
al method (hands in gills), we found we 
could hardly turn the fish loose." 

The next day we speared another of 
these big fish. This one had the same 
big teeth and gill rakers, but the tail was 
very ragged looking. We surmised the 
ragged tail was the result of fighting. 
These two fish were caught the Sunday 
before Labor Day, and Labor Day, 1945. 
Jack as usual worked nights and during 
the work week speared another large 
fish. This one also had the ragged tail. 

The size of the fish plus the then 
■ unusual method of taking same, pro¬ 
voked publicity in the papers accom¬ 
panied by photographs. All this time we 
thought we had been spearing jewfish. 
It proved not to be the case. 

The newspaper pictures of the fish 
were seen by Dr. Carl Hubbs of Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, who 
knows something about fish. He called 
us excited as all heck. It seems as 
though we hadn't been spearing jewfish 
at all. It turned out the fish we had 
speared were gulf and broom-tail 
grouper. 

We became acquainted with Dr. 
Hubbs, who was later to become the 
14th member of the "Bottom Scratch- 
ers." It turned out that this was the far¬ 
thest north the fish were recorded and 
the largest broom-tail ever seen. 

We took many more of these fish dur¬ 
ing the next six years during which time 
we became closely associated with the 
Scripps team; Hubbs and Limbaugh. 

^ These people, especially Conny 
Limbaugh, had undertaken a study of 
these groupers. They discovered the fish 
were not migratory but lived their en¬ 
tire lives in the area. Their study also 
revealed we were depleting the fish fast- 
i er than they reproduced. 

I Through their efforts, a fisherman- 
gentleman's agreement was reached by 
all the knowledgeable divers to cease 
taking the grouper from the area now 
called the "Grouper Grounds." That is 
how it has been ever since, 
j We now had the capability of taking 
1 large fish in deeper offshore waters and 
' also were becoming better educated in 
j the identities of the many large sport 
I fish. We busied ourselves in further re- 
! fining our spear equipment. The rubber 
powered spear gun was the next step. 
The power head was adapted to a spear 
shaft mounted on a gun frame and 
locked into a trigger mechanism. The 
shooting power was accomplished by 
stretching rubber slings (usually three) 
and hooking them into notches in the 
spear shaft. This provided much more 


range and maneuverability, making it 
possible to hit and take fish that could 
not be taken by a hand-thrust spear. 

To further improve maneuverability, 
improvements were necessary in the 
line attached to the float system. Jack's 
next step was to detach the float line 
from the fixed surface float and attach 
it to the diver. 

By now strong nylon line was avail¬ 
able and this was rolled up inside of a 
rolled up CO2 inflatable life jacket at¬ 
tached by a belt to the diver. The fish, 
after being speared, would with his own 
mobility (if everything worked proper¬ 
ly), activate two pull-pins releasing and 
inflating the life jacket. 


Ai r ^—. 

Compressor 

Sales & Service 

2cfm—30 cfm 

Gas Elect Diesel 
Cascade Tanks 

United Fire Service 

59 Washington Street 
Somerville, MA 02143 

617-666-1300 800-328-2881 



dive a Viking Dry Suit! 


Do you sometimes wish a dive was over because you’re cold? Do 
you shiver and shake between dives, or underwater? If you 
answered “Yes!” then you’re ready for a Viking dry suit. 
Recapture the adventure of diving; ive the Viking way! Dry, 
warm, and comfortable... 

Test dive a Viking dry suit at your authorized dealer’s today! 
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Understandably this was kind of a 
scary procedure and led to mounting 
the float and release mechanism to the 
gun frame. The evolution of the line and 
float system culminated in the design 
and installation of special line reels, 
some capable of handling up to 1,000 
feet of 500-pound-test line. 

As better and better rubber became 
available to power the rubber guns, it 
became possible to effectively spear and 
land very large fish without the need for 
the added power supplied by the power 
head. In later years, some areas re¬ 
stricted the use of power-head type 
devices. 


DIVE THE- 

ABULOUS 
FLORIDA KEYS 

HAIL’S* 

xyx^xjsfc^ 


“A COMPLETE 
VACATION RESORT ” 

• Over 40 miles of reef 
traveled weekly. 

• Fantastic corals & 
tropical marine life. 


ft* 

• WRECKS • CAVES • 
1 LEDGES • DROP OFFS ' 

BkBEGINNER thru INSTRUCTOR 
COURSES START EVERYDAY 
SUPER 01VE PACKAGES 
1994 OVERSEAS HWY. 
MARATHON, FL 33050 
In Fla. (305) 743-5929 
1-800-331-HALL (4255) 

[GROUP RATES ON REQUEST] 


The present state-of-the-art equip¬ 
ment for spearing large fish uses a large 
rubber gun with a yg-inch diameter, 
stainless steel spear shaft. It is powered 
with as many as six rubber inertia bands 
of 100 oounds of thrust each. The trig¬ 
ger m .hanism must be of a design cap¬ 
able of safely handling such pressure. 
SCUBAPRO's “Panther" trigger mecha¬ 
nism is more than adequate, and some 
divers are grafting this mechanism into 
large gun frames. A reel with capacity 
to handle at least 200 feet of 300-pound- 
test line is used with a gun-saver type 
breakaway float system. A slip-type or 
stem point action point completes the 
system. With this type of equipment, 
any large fish under favorable condi¬ 
tions can and has been successfully 
landed. 

Over the years many improvements to 
free diving equipment have been made. 
Today's best masks are low volume, 
have tempered lens which provide max¬ 
imum visibility and are constructed of 
the soft, silicone rubber. Snorkels allow 
easy breathing with high volume air 
flow and such unique features as 
SCUBAPRO's "Shotgun" snorkel which 
provides a partial self-draining feature 
reducing the water column within the 
snorkel resulting in extremely low exha¬ 
lation effort being required to clear the 
remaining water from the snorkel. 

Fins are designed to provide the maxi¬ 
mum of thrust without tiring the diver. 
Fins such as the SCUBAPRO "Jet" fin 
incorporate a vent design which redi¬ 
rects kick-resisting water from on top of 
the foot to the second blade area behind 
the vents for extra thrust. 

Free divers have an added safety fea¬ 
ture when using an inflatable vest. 
These compact vests provide surface flo¬ 
tation by iriflating with either an oral in- 
flator hose or a CO2 emergency car¬ 
tridge. 

Free diving has come a long way from 
its origins over 50 years ago, but the 
thrill, adventure and fun of the sport 
have remained the same. 


Trivia Qui z Answ ers 

(Continued from page 69) 

1. A) Plant 3. A) Sea robin 

2. A) Sea level B) Sea raven 

B) Sea bee C) Sea horse 

C) Sea dog 4. True 

5. Approximately 60 miles 

6. A) John Paul Jones 

B) John Masefield 

C) The Ancient Mariner 

D) Rudyard Kipling 

7. Not enough oxygen 

8. Lloyds of London 

9. B) The coldest seawater is found in the 
Weddell Sea off Antarctica where the water 
temperature may be only 28.4°F. 

10. C) The highest surface temperature in the 
oceans is found in the shallow waters off the 
Persian Gulf During the summer these 
waters can reach 96°F. 

11. A) Face mask E) Foot pocket 

B) Back pack F) Knee pad 

C) Leg strap C) Crotch strap 

D) Flip weight 

12. A) National Association of Underwater 
Instructors 

B) Scuba Schools International 

C) Professional Association of Diving 
Instructors 

D) National Association of Scuba Diving 
Schools 

E) Young Men's Christian Association 

13. Y.M.C.A. 

14. A} Zale Parry C) Dee Scarr 

B) Sylvia Earle D) Eugenie Clark 

15. St. Ursula. Actually, we don’t know why, 
so if somebody could fill us in we would ap¬ 
preciate it. 

16. As a diver descends while holding his/her 
breath (obviously almost always free diving) 
the flexible portion of the thorax (chest) is 
compressed and the diaphragm is pushed 
upward. 

17. 5.5 liters (5.8 quarts) 

Bonus answer. Jacques Mayol has a lung 
volume of 7.1 liters (7.6 quarts), a 31% 
increase over the average. 

18. Marine mammals breathe more slowly, 

2 to 4 times per minute. 

19. The leatherback turtle. The average dive 
for many leatherbacks is over 200 feet and at 
least one was recorded at over 3,000 feet! 

Many can dive as long as 25 to 30 minutes. 

20. Not enough sand. Sorry about that. S 



Team 

Sea Safaris 


3770 Highland Ave., Suite 102 
Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 
(213) 546-2464 • (800) 821-6670 
In CA: (800) 262-6670 
Telex: 664860 SSAFARIS 
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The growing popularity of Federal 
shotshells is causing some pheasants to 
trade in their wings for running shoes. And 
who can blame them — Federal shotshells 
are powerful stuff. 

Federal makes a huge assortment of 
hard-hitting shotshell ammunition for 
whatever game you’re after. So whether you 
choose our moderately priced Duck & 

Pheasant loads or our copp^-plated 
you can be assured of one thing & 

But don’t be surprised if the 1J 

pheasants respond by keeping a 
very low profile. You’d probably do ^ 
the same if you were in their shoes. PEOEIRAtl 

CO HUNVNC WITH FEDERAL, 

THE DRIVING FORCE IN AMMUNITION 


thqr’re gonna switch 
sral Shotshdls, Fm gonna 
switdi to running!” 










Federal Cartridge Company, 
55303. 


© 1987 FCC 









ALABAMA 

Capitol Dive Center 

5163 Atlanta Hwy. 

Montgomery 36109 

(205) 279-8002 

Tuesday-Friday; 10 to 6 

Monday: 12 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Hydro Space Scuba School 

1605 South Oates 

Dothan 36301 

(205) 793-3271 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Key West Diving Company 

215 East 19th St. 

Anniston 36201 
(205) 237-1488 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Closed Wed. and Sun. 

Ski & Scuba 
628 ISth Street East 
Tuscaloosa 35401 
(205) 758-3900 
Hours: 9 to 6 

Scubaworld Fitness Center 

7748 1st Avenue No. 

Birmingham 35206 
(205) 833-DIVE 
Daily: 10 to 6 
Closed Wed. & Sun. 


SCUBAPRO 



authorized dealers 


Most shops listed offer 
sales, service, rentals, instructions 
and tank refills. Please call for 
specific information. 


Tropical Outfitters 
Watersports, Inc. 

Route 1, Box 586 - Hwy. 59 
Gulfshores 36542 


Daily: 9 to 6 

ALASKA 

Alaska Mining & Diving 
Suppiy inc. 

3222 Commercial Dr. 
Anchorage 99501 
(907) 277-1741 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Denali Diving Specialties 

Mi. 42 Parks Hwy. 


Monday-Saturday: 10 to 
Closed Tues. & Sun 
Don's Dive Shop 
106 Forest Dr. 

Kenai 99611 
(907) 283-5109 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 
Mac's Dive Shop 

2214 Muir St. 

Juneau 99601 
(907) 789-5115 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 

ARIZONA 


Phoenix 85018 
(602) 955-4120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Desert Divers of Tucson 
3550 N. 1st Ave. Ste. 140 
Tucson 85719 
(602) 887-2822 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Tucson School of Diving 
3575 E. Speedway 
Tucson 85716 
(602) 795-1440 
Tuesday-Saturday; 10 to 7 
Water Sports Centers Inc. 

1000 McCulloch 
Lake Havasu City 86403 
(602) 855-2141 

ARKANSAS 

Rick’s Pro Dive 'N Ski Shop Inc. 

2323 N. Poplar 

N. Little Rock 72114 

(501) 753-6004 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

SportsCo-Scuba Hut 

2007 W. Sunset 

Springdale 72764 

(501) 751-0636 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

CALIFORNIA 

Aloha Diving School 

7626 Tampa Ave. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 343-6343 
Monday-Saturday: 12 to 7 
American Institute of Diving 
1901 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Lomita 90717 


(213) 

Daily 


laity: 10 to 7 
Aqua Ventures 
2172 Pickwick Dr. 

Camarillo 93010 
(805) 484-1594 
Monday-Friday; 10:30 to 6 
Saturday: 9:30 to 7 
Aqua Ventures 
1001 S. Harbor Blvd. 

Oxnard 93030 
(805) 985-8861 
Monday-Thursday: 10:30 to 6 
Fri. & Sat.: 9 to 6:30 
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Aquarius Dive Shop 

2240 Dei Monte Ave. 

Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-1933 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.; 7 to 6 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
#32 Cannery Row, Unit #4 
Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-6605 
Mon., Wed. - Fri.: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Baja Expeditions, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3725 
San Diego 92103 
(619) 297-0506 
Bob’s Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blaokstone Ave. 

Fresno 93726 
(209) 225-DIVE 
Monday-Friday. 10 to 7 
Saturday; 9 to 6 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 

Colo-Riv-Val Divers & Supply 

2001 De Soto 
Needles 92363 
(714) 326-3232 
O.D.B. Dive Shop 
PO Box 5429 
Rancho Dominguez 90221 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Dive West 
115 W. Main St. 

Santa Maria 93454 
(805) 925-5878 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 6 
Divers Corner 
12045 Paramount Blvd, 

Downey 90242 
(213) 869-7702 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat,; 9 to 6 
Tues., Thurs.: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Divers Supply of 
Santa Barbara County 
5822 Hollister Ave. 

Goleta 93117 
(805) 964-0180 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
Divers West 
2695 A" E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena 91107 
(818) 796-4287 
Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
The Diving Locker 
1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 
(619) 272-1120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.; 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
348 E. Grand Ave. 

Escondido 92025 
(619) 746-8980 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday; 9 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
405 N. Hwy. 101 
Solana Beach 92075 
(619)755-6822 
Monday: 10 to 6 
Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
2941 Willow Lane 
Thousand Oaks 91361 
(805) 495-3600 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
1727 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 


Far West Marine Center 

18917V2 Soledad Canyon 
Canyon Country 91351 
(805) 252-6955 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Howell’s Dive Shop 
1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 
(916) 241-1571 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 


(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
island Marine & 

Sporting Goods 

124 Catalina Ave, 

Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0238 
Daily: 9 to 4 
Malibu Divers 
21231 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Malibu 90265 
(213) 456-2396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat. S Sun.: 8 to 6 
Marin Skin Diving 
3765 Redwood Hwy. 

San Rafael 94903 
(415) 479-4332 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 9 to 5 
Marina Dei Rey Divers 
2539 Lincoln Blvd. 

Marina Del Bey 90291 
(213) 827-1131 CA only 
1-800-227-9042 Others 
Friday, Saturday: 10 to 7:30 
Sunday: 10 to 4:00 
Motherlode Skin Diving 
2020 "H" St. 

Sacramento 95814 

(916) 446-4041 

Monday-Friday; 9 to 8 

Saturday : 10 to 4 

NAPA Gun & Dive Exchange 

950 Randolph St . 

Napa 94559 
(707) 255-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Ocean Rhythms 
27601 Forbes Rd., #19 
Laguna Niguel 92677 
(714) 582-3883 
Mon., Wed., Sat.: 10 to 6:30 
Sunday; 8 to 2 
Olympic Scuba Schools 
2595 N. Main St. 

Walnut Creek 94596 
(415) 933-6045 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: ,10 to 5 
Openwater Habitat, Inc. 

411 South Main St. 

Orange 92668 

(714) 633-7283/CA 1-800-334-6467 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 4 
Outrigger Dive Shop 
2110 Winchester Blvd. 

Campbell 95008 
(408) 374-8411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Pacific Scubanaut 
6959 Van Nuys Blvd. 

Van Nuys 91405 
(818) 787-7066 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday; 9 to 6 
Pacific Sporting Goods 
11 39th PI. 

Long Beach 90803 
(213) 434-1604 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday; 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 


Pacific Sporting Goods 

1719 S. Pacific Ave. 

San Pedro 90731 
(213) 833-2422 
Monday-Thursday; 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Peninsula Diving Center 
1015 W. El Camino Real 
Mountain View 94040 
(415) 965-2241 
Tuesday-Friday: 10:30 to 7 
Saturday; 10 to 5 
The Pinnacles Dive Center 
875 Gram Ave. 

Novato 94947 

(415) 897-9962 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

2112 Armory Dr. 

Santa Rosa 95401 
(707) 542-3100 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 
San Diego Divers Supply 
4004 Sports Arena Blvd. 

San Diego 92110 
(619) 224-3439 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Scuba Duba Dive Shop 
7126 Reseda Blvd. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 881-4545 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Scuba Haus 
2501 Wilshire Blvd. 

Santa Monica 90403 
(213) 828-2916 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 


Cypress 90630 

(714) 527-0430 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 

Friday: 10 to 9 

Sat.: 10 to 7, Sun.: 10 to 6 

Scubaventures 

2222 E. Cliff Dr, 

Santa Cruz 95062 
(408) 476-5201 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 6 

Southern Calif. Diving Center 

1121 S. Glendora Ave. 

West Covina 91790 
(818) 338-6863 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sport Diving West, Inc. 

11501 Whittier Blvd. 

Whittier 90601 
(213) 692-7373 
Monday-Friday; 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sports Cove 
1410 E. Monte Vista 
Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.; 12 to 5 
Stan’s Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 

S 294-7717 

lay-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Tri Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415) 828-5040 
Monday-Friday; 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Ukiah Skin & Scuba 
1900 "A" No. State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sundays and holidays 


Ventura County Skin & Scuba 

1559 Spinnaker, Suite 108 
Ventura 93001 
(805) 656-0167 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
Water Sports Unlimited 
732 North H St. 

Lompoc 93436 
(805) 736-1800 
Monday-Saturday; 10 to 6 

COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

110 East Beaver Creek Blvd. 

Avon 81620 

S 476-5397 

lay-Friday; 10-2, 3:30-8 
Blue Mesa Scuba Center 
1224 S. Townsend Ave. 

Montrose 81401 


Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Denver Divers Supply 
567 Milwaukee 
Denver 80206 
(303) 399-2877 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Diver’s Reef 
3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 
(303) 634-3366 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

CONNECTICUT 

Swim & Dive Center (Multi-Tech) 

180 Flanders Rd. 

Niantic 06357 
(203) 739-9596 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

Washington D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Sunday: 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (5:30-10:30) 

FLORIDA 

ABC Sports Inc. 

1915 Unhart 
Ft. Myers 33901 
(813) 334-4616 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
A & H Aqua Sports 
960 N.E. 62nd St. 

Ft. Lauderdale 33334 
(305) 776-5322 
Monday-Saturday: 8:30 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Adventure Scuba 
150 N. U.S. Hwy. 1 


Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 3 
Ameri Dive 
9819 I So. Military Trail 
Boynton Beach 33436 
(305) 395-4407 
Daily: 9 to 7 
American Diving 
Headquarters Inc. 
Route 1, Box 274B 
Key Urge 33037 
(305) 451-0037 
Daily: 7:30 to 6 
American Scuba 
and Water Sports 
7429 U S. Hwy. 19 
New Port Richey 33552 
(813) 848-5085 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Aqua Adventures 
1095 Bald Eagle Dr. 
Marco Island 33937 
(^13) 394-DWE 
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Aqua Den Scuba 

835 E. Silver Springs Blvd. 

Ocala 32670 
(904) 629-3355 

Monday, Wednesday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Closed Tuesday & Sunday 
Aquanauts South 
903 S.W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 

(305) 262-9295 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 

AquaShop 

505 Nonhiake Blvd, 

North Palm Beach 33408 
(305) 848-9042 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 7 to 6 
Sunday: 7 to 4 
Aquatic Center 
2126 S.W. 34th St. 

Gainesville 32608 
(904) 377-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday 
Aquatic Divers 
1327 South Federal Hwy. 

Dania 33004 
(305) 920-7626 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 7 to 8 
Sunday: 7 to 2 
Buddy's Dive Shop 
M.M. 80 Overseas Hwy. 

Islamorada 33036 
1-800-367-4707 In Florida 
1-800-223-4707 Others 
Daily: 8 to 6 
Caribe Divers 
2908 North State Rd. 7 
Lauderdale Lake 33311 
(305) 485-2323 
Daily; 8 to 9 

Coastal Sport & Diving 

2407 10th Ave. North 
Lake Worth 33460 
(305) 965-0524 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 7:30 to 2 
D & S Diving 
225 E. Brandon Blvd. 

Brandon 33511 
(813) 681-1961 

Mon., Wed,, Fri, & Sat,: 10 to 6 
Tubs. & Thurs.:^10 to 9 
Dive Shop II' 

Sea Mist Marina 
700 Casa Loma Hwy, 

Boynton Beach 33435 
(305) 734-5566 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 5 
Dixie Scuba School 
2015 N. Monroe St. 

Tallahassee 32303 
(904) 385-1640 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Franks Dive Shop 
301 E. Blue Heron Blvd. 

Riviera Beach 33404 
(305) 848-7632 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5:30 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 5:30 
Hal Watts Mr. Scuba 
2215 E. Colonial Dr. 

Orlando 32803 
(305) 896-4541 
Monday-Friday: 1 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Hall’s Dive Shop 
1994 Overseas Hwy. 

Marathon 33050 
(305) 743-5929 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Key West Pro Dive Shop, Inc. 

1605 N. Roosevelt Blvd. 


Ocean Pro Dive Shop Inc. 

2259 Bee Ridge Rd. 

Sarasota 33579 
(813) 924-3483 
Monday-ThufSday: 10 to 6 
Friday; 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Panama City Dive Center 
4823 Thomas Dr. 

Panama City 32407 
(904) 235-3390 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Scuba Shop 
230 N. Eglin Parkway 
Fort Walton Beach 32548 
(904) 863-1341 
Sunday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Scuba-Ski Inc. 

118 9th St.. South 

Naples 33940 

(813) 262-7389 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Scubaworld of Tampa Inc. 

7010 Sheldon Rd., Suite 500 

Tampa 33615 

(813) 887-1089 

Sea Center Dive Shop 

M.M. 29'/! Rt. U.S. 1 

Big Pine Key 33043 

(305) 872-2319 

Daily: 8 to 6 

Skipper's Diving Center 

408 E. Wright St. 

Pensacola 32501 
(904) 434-0827 
Summer/Daily: 9 to 6 
Winter/Closed Sunday 
Submariner 
940 N.E. 20th Ave. 

Fort Lauderdale 33304 
(305) 522-7722 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday; 9 to 5 
The Dive Shop 
417 So. Federal Hwy. 

Stuart 33494 
(305) 283-7433 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday; 9 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Treasure Island Divers 
117 108th Ave. 

Treasure Island 33706 




Vortex Springs 

Route 2, Box 18A 
Ponce de Leon 32455 
(904) 836-4979 
Monday-Thursday: 7:30 to 5 
Friday-Sunday: 7 to 7 

GEORGIA 

Charbon’s Specialty Sports 

850 Hawthorne Ave. 

Athens 30606 
(404) 548-7225 

Saturday & Wednesday: 9:30 to 6 
Thursday & Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Dive. Dive.. Dive... 

Gwinnett Mall Corners 

Shopping Center 

835 E. Silver Springs Blvd. 

Duluth 30136 

(404) 476-7833 

Monday-Saturday; 10 to 7 

Closed Sunday 

Diving Locker 

42 W. Montgomery Cross Rds. 

Savannah 31406 


Daily: 10 to 6 

Island Dive Center 

1610V8 Frederica Rd. 

St. Simons Island 31522 
(912) 638-6590 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

Planet Ocean Scuba Center 

Windsor Village Shopping Center 
Columbus 31909 
(404) 563-8675 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 


HAWAII 

Aloha Dive Shop 

Koko Marina Shopping Center 
Honolulu, Oahu %825 

S 395-8882, 5922 
.: 8 to 5:30 

Central Pacific Divers 

780 Front St, 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 
(808) 661-4661 

Fair Wind, Inc. 

78-7128 Kaleopapa Rd. 
Kailua-Kona 96740 
(808) 322-2788 
Daily: 7:30 to 5 
Kohala Divers, Ltd. 

RO. Box 4935 
Kawaihae 96743 
Daily; 7 to 5 

Kona Coast Skin Diver Ltd. 

75-5614 Palani Rd. 

Kailua Kona 96740 

S 329-8802 

including holidays; 7 to 6 
Lahaina Divers 
162 Lahainaluna Rd. 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 
(808) 661-4505 
Daily: 8 to 9:30 
Ocean Activities Center 
3750 Waitea Alanui D2 
Wailea, Maui 96753 

® 879-4485 
.: 9 to 6 

Ocean Adventures 

406 Kam Hwy. 

Pearl City, Oahu 96782 
(808) 487-9060 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 4 
Closed Wednesday 
Rainbow Divers 
1652 Wiltkina Dr, 

Wahiawa, Oahu 96786 
(808) 622-4532 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Sea Paradise 
PO Box 5655 
Kailua-Kona 96740 
(808) 322-2500 
Daily: 7:30 to 5:30 
Sea Sage 
4-1378 Kuhio Hwy. 

Kappa, Kauai 96746 
(808) 822-3841 

Daily including holidays: 8:30 to 5 

IDAHO 

The Scuba Diving Co. 

219 W. 37th St. 

Boise 83714 
(208) 343-4470 
Daily; 9:30 to 6:30 

ILLINOIS 

Anchor International Inc. 

315 W. Ogden Ave. 

Westmont 60559 
(312) 971-1060 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5, Sunday; 10 to 3 
Anchor International 
1790 Algonquin Rd. 

Arlington Heights 60005' 

(312) 253-1960 

Mon,, Tubs., Thurs., Fri.; 5 to 9 

The Scuba Shop Inc. 

800 Roosevelt Rd.. Bldg. D-104 
Glen Ellyn 60137 
(312) 858-4485 

IOWA 

Dubuque Vbcht Basin 

1630 E. 16th St. 

Dubuque 52001 
(319) 556-7708 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 


Iowa State Skin Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

West University Plaza 

7500 W. University Ave., Suite C 

Des Moines 50311 

(515) 255-8999 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

INDIANA 

Divers Supply Company, Inc. 

3301 N. Illinois St. 

Indianapolis 46208 
(317) 923-5335 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 9 to 7:30 
Tues. & Thurs,: 9 to 5:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Divers World 
1271 E. Morgan Ave. 

Evansville 47711 
(812) 423-2738 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday; 8 to 5 
DNP Diving, Inc. 

1830 Erie Ave. 

Logansport 46947 
(219) 753-6377 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 4 
Pro Dive Shop 
3203 Covington Rd. 

Ft. Wayne 46804 
(219) 432-7745 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 

Underwater Adventures, Inc. 

803 South Wayne St. 

Angola 46703 
(219) 665-7042 
Monday-Thursday; 11 to 7 
Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Sunday: 12 to 4 

KANSAS 

The Dive Shop 

7300 W. Frontage Rd. 

Merriam 66204 
(913) 677-3483 
Daily: 10 to 7 

KENTUCKY 

Divers, Inc. 

4807 Dixie Hwy. 

Louisville 40216 
(502) 448-7433 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday; 10 to 5 
Lexington Dive Shop 
838 East High St. 

Lexington 40502 
(606) 266-4703 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Louisville Dive Shop 
2478 Bardstown Rd. 

Louisville 40205 
(502) 458-8427 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 

LOUISIANA 

Divers Destination of 
Louisiana 

196 ML Vernon Dr. 

Lafayette 70503 


Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Houma Watersports 

3219 W. Main 

Houma 70360 

(504) 879-2900 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 3 

Sea Horse Diving Academy 

5400 Crowder Blvd., Unit "E" 

New Orleans 70127 

(504) 246-6523 

Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

Seven Seas 

633 Oak Villa Blvd. 

Baton Rouge 70815 
(504) 926-1819 

Monday-Saturday; 9:30 to 5:30 
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Vineyards Dive Shop 

2929 Jefferson Hwy, 

Jefferson 70121 
'504) 832-1594 
Monday-Ffiday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

MAINE 

Aqua Diving Academy 

1183 Congress St. 

Portland 04101 
(207) 772-4200 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skin Diver's Paradise 
RFD #3, Turner Rd., Box 817 
Auburn 04210 
(207) 782-7739 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 7 to 6 

MARYLAND 

Bethany Water Sports 

3220 Corporate Ct., Suite G 
Ellicott City 21043 
(301)461-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Divers Den Inc. 

8105 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore 21234 
(301) 668-6866 

Mon., Tues., Ttiurs. & Fri.: 9:30 to 9 
Wed. & Sat.; 9:30 to 5 
The Scuba Hut, Inc. 

139 Delaware Ave. 

Glen Burnie 21061 
(301) 761-4520 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tide Water Aquatics 
1315 Forest Dr. 

Annapolis 21403 
(301) 268-1992 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Aquarius Diving Center Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Hwy. 

Buzzards Bay 02532 
(617) 759-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Merrimack Aquatics 

171 Marrimack St. 

Route 110 

Methuen 01844 

(617) 688-6566 

Mon., Wed. & Thurs.: 12 to 6 

Friday: 12 to 8 

Closed Tuesday & Sunday 

Ultramarine Divers 

94 Commonwealth Ave. 

Concord 01742 
(617) 369-1154 
Daily: 10 to 8 
United Divers, Inc. 

59 Washington St. 

Somerville 02143 
(617) 666-0410 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8, 

Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 
Whaling City Diving Center 

Fairhaven 02719 
(617) 992-2662 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7:30 
Saturday & Sunday: 9 to 4 

MICHIGAN 

Kalamazoo Dive Center 

1622 Bloomfield Ave. 

Kalamazoo 49001 
(616) 345-2060 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Divers Incorporated 
3380 Washtenaw Ave. 

Ann Arbor 48104 

(313) 971-7771 
Monday-Friday; 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Tuesday & Sunday 


The Dive Shop 

G 4155 Fenton Rd. 

Burton 48529 
(313) 767-DIVE 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Late Appointments Available 
Recreational Diving Systems 

4424 N. Woodward 
Royal Oak 48072 
(313) 549-0303 
Monday-Friday; 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Scuba North, Inc. 

13258 W. Bayshore Dr. 

Traverse City 49684 
(616) 947-2520 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
(Winter) Mon.-Sat.; 10 to 6 
The Scuba Shack 
9982 W. Higgins Lake Dr. 

Higgins Lake 48627 
(517) 821-6477 

(Summer) Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Seaquatics, Inc. 

979 S. Saginaw Rd. 

Midland 48640 
(517) 835-6391 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skamt Shop 
5055 Plainfield N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49505 
(616) 364-8418 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 10 to 9 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tom & Jerry’s Skin 
& Scuba Shop 
20318 Van Born Ave. 

Dearborn Heights 49125 

(313) 278-1124 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday; 11 to 5 

ZZ Under Water World, Inc. 

1806 E. Michigan Ave. 

Lansing 48912 
(517) 485-3894 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday; 10 to 5 

MINNESOTA 

Central Minnesota Divers 

102 E. St. Germain 
St. Cloud 56301 
(612) 252-7572 . 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Club Scuba East 
2280 Maplewood Dr. 

Maplewood 55109 
(612) 484-7252 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday; 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Club Scuba West 
1300 E. Wayzata Blvd. 

Wayzata 55391 
(612) 473-4266 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 

MISSISSIPPI 

Skippers Diving 

4441 N. State 

Jackson 39206 

(601) 362-6969 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

South Mississippi Dive 

& Sport Shop 

Route 10, Box 418, Hwy. 49 

Gulfport 39503 

(601) 832-3826 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

MISSOURI 

Divers Village 

PO Box 329, Lake Rd. West 20 
Lake Ozark 65049 

(314) 365-1222 
Daily: 9 to 6 


John The Diver, Springfield 

2421 South Campbell 
Springfield 65807 
(417) 881-0202 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Table Rock State Park Marina 

S.R. 1, Box 911 

Branson 65616 

(417) 334-3069 

Daily: sunrise to sunset 

Nov. through Feb. open by appt. 

The Dive Shop North 

8135 North Oak 

Kansas City 64118 

(816) 436-5448 

Monday-Friday; 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEBRASKA 

Action Sports 'N' Sail 

8823 Maple St. 

Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-5111 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: t2 to 5 
Big Mac Scuba & Sail 
4711 Huntington St., Suite #1 
Lincoln 68503 
(402) 466-8404 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: 11 to 5 

NEVADA 

Desert Divers Supply 

5720 E. Charleston Blvd. 

Las Vegas 89122 
(702) 438-1000 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 6 
Sierra Dive Co. 

104 E. Grove St. 

Reno 89502 
(702) 825-2147 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 6 
Wednesday: 9 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atlantic Aqua Sports 

522 Sagamore Rd. 

Rye 03870 

(603) 436-4443 

Daily: 8 to 5, Closed Tues. 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Divers Supply 

492 Pompton Ave., Route 23 
Cedar Grove 07009 
(201) 857-1748 
Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
Chatham Water Sports 
76 Main St. (Route 24) 

Chatham 07928 
(201) 635-5313 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Professional Divers, Inc. 

70 Hwy. 35 
Neptune City 07753 
(201) 775-8292 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 1 
The Edison Scuba Center 
1659 Hwy. 27 
Edison 08817 
(201) 985-2206 
Monday-Friday: 5 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 8 
Underwater Sports Inc. 

Route 17 South 
Rochelle Park 07662 
(201) 843-3340 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tues.-Fri.: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 6 

Whitehouse Aquatic Center 

Box 97-C. Hwy. 22 West 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
(201) 534-4090 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 10 to 2 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico School of Diving 

4010 E. Main St. 

Farmington 87401 

(505) 325-2728 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

New Mexico Scuba Schools, Inc. 

11200 Montgomery NE 

Albuquerque 87111 

(505) 292-7990 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

NEW YORK 

Cougar Sports 

917 Sawmill River Rd. 

Ardsley 10502 
(914) 693-8877 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday: 10 to 7, Friday; 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
King County Divers Corp. 

2417 Avenue U 
Brooklyn 11229 
(718) 648-4232 & 934-4153 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 9 
Niagara Scuba Sports 
2048 Niagara St. 

Buffalo 14207 




Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 8:30 
Wed. & Sat.: 9 to 5:30 
Sunday (June through September); 
9 to 11:30 

National Aquatic Service, Inc. 

1732 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse 132t0 

(315) 479-5544 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Pan Aqua Diving 
166 W, 75th St. 

New York 10023 
(212) 496-2267 
Sunday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Suffolk Diving Center 
58 Larksfield Rd. 

E, Northport 11731 
(516) 261-4388 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Fri.; 10 to 8, Sat.; 10 to 6 
Sunday; 10 to 3 
Swim King Dive Shop 
Rte. 25A 

Rocky Point 11778 
(516) 744-7707 
Monday-Friday: 10 1o 7 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Blue Dolphin Dive Shop 

1006 National Hwy. 

Thomasville 27360 
(919) 475-2516 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Reef & Ridge Sports 
532 E. Chatman St. 

Cary 27511 
(919) 467-3831 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6:30 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
Rum Runner Dive Shop Inc. 
2905 East 5th St. 

Greenville 27858 
(919) 758-1444 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5 
Sport Divers Inc. 

2600 South Blvd. 

Charlotte 28209 
(704) 525-9234 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6:30 

OHIO 

Buckeye Diving School 

46 Warrensville Center Rd. 

Bedford 44146 
(216) 439-3677 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 12 to 8 
Tues. & Thurs.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
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C & J Scuba 

5825 North Dixie Dr. 
Dayton 45414 


Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday; 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dale’s Diving Shop Inc. 

302 Meigs St. 

Sandusky 44870 
(419) 625-4134' 

10:30 to 5:30 

Ciosed Wednesday and Sunday 
Dive Inc. 

428 Park Ave. West 
Mansfield 44906 
(419) 524-2484 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Divers Paradise 
2511 N. Reynolds Rd. 

Toledo 43615 
(419) 535-6828 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday; 10 to 5 
Ka-Puka-Wai Dive Shop 
1506 Whipple Ave. N.W. 

Canton 44708 
(216) 478-2511 

Monday & Thursday: 11 to 9 
Tubs., Wed. & Fri,: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sub-Aquatics Inc. 

8855 E. Broad St. 

Reynoldsburg 43068 
(614) 864-1235 
Monday, Tuesday: 10 to 5 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Underwater Enterprises 
632 Lake Ave. 

Elyria 40335 
(216) 323-9542 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 11 

OKLAHOMA 

Chalet Sports 

2822 Country Club Dr. West 
Oklahoma City 73116 
(405) 840-1616 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

OREGON 

Aqua Toys 

1515 So. 6th St. 

Klamath Falls 97601 
(503) 883-3483 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday; 9 to 2 

Aquatic Sports & Scuba Center 

10803 S.W. Barbur Blvd. 

Portland 97219 
(503) 245-4991 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Northwest Divers Supply 
852 S. Broadway 
Coos Bay 97402 
(503) 267-3723 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 1 
Tri-West Diving School 
13604 S.E. Powell 
Portland 97236 
(503) 761-5435 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

B & B Marine Specialties 

Hillsville-Bessemer Rd. 

Hillsvitle 16132 
(412) 667-9448 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Bainbridge Dive Shop 

R.D. #1, Box 23-1 
Bainbridge 17502 
(717) 426-2114 
Daily: 9 to 7 
D.J. Hydro Sports 
2316 Peach St. 

Erie 16502 
(814) 455-5861 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 4:30 


Professional Diving Services 

1135 Pittsburg 
Springdale 15144 
(412) 274-7719 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Aquatic Center 

209 Elmwood Ave. 

Providence 02907 
(401) 274-4482 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Viking Dive Shop 
124 E. Main Rd. 

Middletown 02840 
(401) 847-4179 
Sun.-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat.: 10 to 5:30 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Neptune Dive & Ski, Inc. 

133 Georgia Ave. 

North Augusta 29841 
(803) 279-2797 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 
Wateree Diving Schooi & 
Equipment 
3202 Fernandina Rd. 

Columbia 29210 

S 731-9344 

lay-Friday; 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday; 10 to 6 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Donovans Hobby & 

Scuba Center 

1908 W. 42nd St. 

Sioux Falls 57105 


.. ... Fri.: 9 to 9 

Tuesday & Thursday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4:30 

TENNESSEE 

Adventure Swim & Scuba 

124 Northshore Dr. 

Knoxville 37919 
(615) 584-3483 or 691-2525 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Adventures 
3046 Nolensville Rd. 

Nashville 37211 
(615) 333-DIVE(3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Nashville Scuba Center 
110 13th Ave. North 
Nashville 37203 
(615) 255-4433 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Ski-Scuba Center Inc. 
2543 Sutherland Ave. 

Knoxville 37919 
(615) 523-9177 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

TEXAS 

Aquaventures Dive Shop 

4099 B Calder Ave. 

Beaumont 77706 
(409) 832-0254 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Copeland’s 
4041 S. Padre Island Dr. 
Corpus Christ! 78411 
(512) 854-1135 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Diver’s Depot 
720 South St. 

Nacogdoches 75961 
(409) 564-9622 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Pro Scuba Supply 
341 So. Bonner 
Tyler 75702 
(214) 593-6254 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Closed Sunday 
School of Scuba 
942 Walnut 
Abilene 79601 
(915) 673-2949 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6:30 


Scuba West 

586 Lincotn Sq. 

Arlington 76010 
(817) 277-1122 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
5500 Greenville, Suite 901 
Dallas 75206 
(214) 750-6900 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
9241 Skillman #104 
Dallas 75243 
(214) 348-8884 
Scuba West 

14902 Preston Rd., Suite 412 
Dallas 75240 
(214) 960-1300 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
2552 Joe Field Rd. 

Dallas 75229 
(214) 241-2900 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sport Divers of Houston, Inc. 
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Webster 77598-4111 
(713) 338-1611 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tradewind Diving Academy 
5215 Sanger 
Waco 76710 
(817) 772-6674 
Monday-Saturday; 10 to 6 
Summer: 7 days 
Trident Diving Equipment 
2110 West Ave. 

San Antonio 78201 
(512) 734-7442 
Monday-Saturday; 10 to 7 

UTAH 

Dive Utah 

3577 South Main 
Salt Lake City 84115 
(801) 268-3737 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 4 
Scuba Utah 
2356 S. Redwood Rd. 

Salt Lake City 84119 
(801) 972-3205 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 

VIRGINIA 

Lynnhaven Dive Center 

1413 Great Neck Rd. 

Virginia Beach 23454 
(804) 481-7949 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday; 9 to 4 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham Dive & Travel 

2720 W Maplewood 
Bellingham 98225 
(206) 734-1770 

Call for store hours and appts. 
Chelan Divers 
1210 W. Woodin Ave. 

Chelan 98816 

S 682-4466 
.: 9 to 5 

Northwest Divers Inc. 

4615 N. Pearl 
Tacoma 98407 
(206) 752-3973 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba Center of Spokane 
N. 3607 Divisin St. 

Spokane 99207 
(509) 326-4653 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Silent World Divers 
13600 N.E. 20th, Bldg. F., Suite A 
Bellevue 98005 
(206) 747-8842 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday; 9 to 6 


Sound Dive Center 

990 Sylvan Way 
Bremerton 98310 
(206) 373-6141 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday (April to Sept): 11:30 to 3 

WISCONSIN 

Aqua Center, Inc. 

628 Bellevue St. 

Green Bay 54302 
(414) 468-8080 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tuesday-Thursday; 10 to 5 
Friday; 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 2 
Closed Sunday 
Bennett Academy of 
Ski & Scuba 
6509 W. North Ave. 

Wauwatosa 53213 

(414) 258-6440 

Mon., Tues. & Sat: 10 to 6 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri.: 10 to 9 

Central Wisconsin Diving 

Academy 

8751 Hwy. 13 S. 

Wisconsin Rapids 54494 
(715) 325-3888 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

CARIBBEAN 

Don Foster’s 
Dive Grand Cayman 

P.O. Box 151 
Grand Cayman, 

Cayman Islands B.W.I. 


Kaiiko Dive Center 

P.O. Box 58 
Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 
011-5-09125 
Daily: 9 to 5 

"La Cueva Submarina’’ 

P.O. Box 151 

Isabela, Puerto Rico 00662 
(809) 872-3903 
Daily: 8:30 to 5:30 
Tamariain Watersports 
PO Box 247, The Valley 
Anguilla, B,W.I, 

(809) 497-2798, 2462 
Daily: 9 to 5 

UNEXSO-Underwater 
Explorers Society 

PO Box F2433 
Freeport, Bahamas 

© 373-1244 
,: 8 to 5 

Virgin Islands Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

PO Box 9707, Charlotte Amalie 
St, Thomas, V.l. 00801-3400 
(809) 774-8687, 7368 
Monday-Saturday: 6 to 5 

CANADA 

Bo-Lan 

85 Lavigueur St. 

Quebec City, Quebec G1R 1A8 
1 (418) 525-8893 
Monday-Friday; 9 to 5:30 
Capilano Divers Supply 
1236 Marine Dr. 

North Vancouver, B.C. 


Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Dive Rescue-Sub 
Sea Experience 
6928 104th St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2L7 
(403) 434-1433 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
The Divers Log/ 

Nautilus School of Diving 
6164 Quinpool Rd. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
(902) 454-4296 or 
453-2640 Pager 202 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday, Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
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Pro-Dive Shop 

P.O. Box 5053 
Portugal Cove Road 
St. John's N.F.L.D. A1C 5V3 
(709) 576-4587 
Monday-Sunday: 9 to 5 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

1761 Island Hwy. 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

300 Terminal Ave. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

(604) 754-4813 
Monday-Saturday; 9 to 6 
Skin & Scuba Schools 
#7, 3601-19th St. N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2E 6S8 
(403) 230-2365 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sea & Ski Lethbridge 
305 15th St. South 
Lethbridge, Alberta TIJ 4K1 
(403) 327-6100 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

St. George's Lodge 

Box 625 

Belize City, Belize C.A. 
011-501-44190 
Daily: 24 Hours 

CYPRUS 

Ninos V. Michaelides Ltd. 


(Ninos Sports) 

PO Box 262 
Limassol, Cyprus 
(051) 72667 
Daily (Summer): 8 to i 
(Winter); 8 to 1, 2 to 6 



Cabo San Lucas 
Baja 

170-684-30538 
Dally: 8 to 5 
Aqua Safari 
Av. Rafael Melgar 401 
Cozumel, Q. Roo 
01152987-20101 or -20661 
Mon.-Sat,: 8 to 1, 4 to 6:30 
Baja Diving & Service 
Independencia 1076 
La Paz, B.C.S. 

682-20719 

MICRONESIA 

Palau Dive Center 

PO Box 5 

Koror, Republic of Palau 96940 
Cable: itarukoror 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Water Sports, Inc. 

PO Box 31 CHRB 
Garapan, Saipan CNMI 96950 


Daily: 7 




FAR EAST 

Dive Indonesia 

P.O. Box 329 Jakarta 
Jakarta, Selatan 
Indonesia 

370108 Ext. 76024/25 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday; 10 to 3 

Closed Sundays & Holidays 

Double Power 

Enterprise Co. Ltd 

No. 152, Sec. 1 Chien-Kou North Rd. 

Taipei, Taiwan 

02-531-6631-541-1837 

Daily: 9 a.m. to 10 p,m. 

Jakarta Dive School & Pro Shop 
Jakarta Hilton Hotel 
Indonesian Bazaar Shop No. 32 
Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia 
583051-587981 Ext, 9008-9010 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday; 10 to 3 
Closed Sunday & Holidays 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Desert Divers 

Al Rawdah Shopping Centre 
Prince Abdullah St. 

PO Box 160 

Jeddah—-21411, Saudi Arabia 
(02) 660-8537 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Aqua Center Limitada 

Enrique Meiggs #1960 
Quintero, Chile 
269 

Call for appt. 

Boz S.A. 

Conquistadores 213 
Lima 27, Peru 
718982 
Call for appt. 

Octopus 

(Instruction, Sales/Servioe, Trips) 
Calle 5 No. 66-42 
Cali, Colombia 
57 (93) 398024 

SOUTH PACIFIC 

Island Dive Services Ltd. 

PO Box 414 

Honiara, Solomon Islands 
22103 or Telex HO 66315 
Daily; 8 to 5 
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Before 
we came, out 
with the &st 
Shimano 
Fightin’ Rods, 
we took a good look around. 

And what we saw wasn’t pretty. 

Blanks made with the same old- 
fashioned processes that had been used 
for years. 

Clumsy, bulky handles, which all but 
guaranteed 
you’d never 
feel a fish. 

Cheap 

components, 
made to look 
expensive, but 
not perform 
that way. ^ 

Rods that didn^t just need a tweak 



here and there. They needed a complete 
and radical re-design. 

At Shimano, we’re committed to 
building the best products possible to 
make your fishing more productive and 
enjoyable. 

And if existing prod¬ 
ucts and manufac¬ 
turing techniques 
aren’t giving you 
what you need, we 
will invent new ones. 
And that’s 

exactly the task we set for 
ourselves—and accom¬ 
plished with the Shimano Fightin’ Rod. 

For example, if handles are nothing 
more than layers of foam and plastic 



designed to deaden 
the most sensitive blanks, 
who needs ’em? 

A thought that 
led us to the revolu¬ 
tionary Fightin’ 

Rod® “handleless” 
design. It allowed fish¬ 
ermen, for the first 
time ever, to grip the 
blank of the rod itself. 

In an incredible feat 
of rod design and 
engineering, the 
fisherman’s 

“blind” hand had Count on Shimano to use 

teensventh. 

gift of sight. . 
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And by replacing the handle with a 
specially constructed butt section, we 
were able to make our Fightin’ Rods 
amazingly strong and powerful, better 
balanced, and incredibly light. 

To finish off our rods, we put on 
expensive looking components, too. The 
only difference is, they really are expen¬ 
sive and most important, deliver more 
than your money’s worth in performance. 

The result of our efforts? The U.S. 
Government has recognized our accom¬ 
plishment by granting to Shimano U.S. 
Patent #4,601,127 on the construction of 
the Shimano Fightin’ Rod. And Shimano is 
bringing to you four series of the most 
powerM, most sensitive, most incredible 
rods in the world with 44 different models 


to choose from, || 
including two new 
series for this year. 

BeastMaster ™ the first rods designed 
for serious fishermen, and the only rods 
with a 2-year unconditional guarantee. 

And BuUWhipr the rods that elimi¬ 
nate your last excuse for not owning a 
Fightin’ Rod—because they’re the most 
affordable Fightin’ Rod you can buy. 

Of course, some of you may be 
wondering why we went to all this trouble, 
when, with a little good marketing, we 
could be out there selling traditional rods, 
just like everybody else. 

The answer is, commitment. 

A commitment to you, the fisherman, 
to build the rods you’ve wanted and needed 


all along. And to spare no 
expense in doing it. 

Now if that means you 
never buy a rod from anybody else, so be it. 

Because until the other guys show the 
same kind of commitment to you as 
Shimano has, they deserve to get their 
butts kicked. 

For a copy of our Shimano catalog and 
a Team Shimano patch, please send $2.00 
to: Shimano American Corp., One 
Shimano Drive, Irvine, CA 92718. 

H^tin'Rods^ 
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A relentless northerly wind 
has been blowing for days 
down the west coast of the 
Baja California peninsula. 
Whitecaps appear at the 
sea surface as the early morning sun be¬ 
gins to penetrate the deep blue envelope 
that surrounds a nearby oceanic island. 
Six free divers are in the water hunting 
along the outer edge of a submerged 
volcanic pinnacle. We are suspended in 
liquid blue with no discernible bottom 
features within our limited field of view. 
No seaweed, rock or coral to cling to— 
just an expanse of inner space occasion¬ 
ally interrupted by tiny, gelatinous 
plankters drifting by like alien space 
ships. 

Kicking steadily against the current 
we pass schools of pompano, rainbow 
chub and creole fish feeding just below 
the surface. Suddenly there is a rush of 
excitement as the schooling fish break 
ranks and dart away in search of some 
nonexistent cover. TTaoughts of the tiger 
shark play in my mind. In these waters, 
the unwritten rule is to always be look¬ 
ing in all directions, particularly in back 
and over the shoulder. Slowly I drop be¬ 
neath the surface layer and descend in¬ 
to the floating world of the Pacific 
Ocean. A huge sea turtle passes on its 
way up for a gulp of life sustaining air. 
At 30 feet I level off and begin to film 
a school of nomadic rainbow runner as 
they pass in front of my camera. 

In the near distance, perhaps 100 feet 
or more, another free diver is stalking 
a large, steel-blue wahoo. A toothy 
member of the mackerel family, this 
high speed predator has been recorded 
to reach a weight of 149 pounds, and 
swim at burst speeds of 60 mph or 
more. Dozens of these ghost-like fish 
now appear. Like an apparition, they 
slowly circle the already nervous patch¬ 
es of baitfish. Soon the demand for oxy¬ 
gen overtakes me, so like the turtle, I am 
forced to swim up to the surface for a 
breath of fresh air. Nearby sits the El 
Patron securely anchored to an offshore 
reef. Although heavily built, the 68-foot 
sport vessel rocks and rolls in response 
to the confused sea. Winds are now 
gusting to 20 mph or more, yet above 
the wind noise, comes the unmistakable 
shout from one of our dive team mem¬ 
bers. An orange buoy and trailing float¬ 
line pass by at breakneck speed. The 
hunter's arrow has found its mark, as 
the chase boat is now in hot pursuit of 
the diver's float line and swift swim¬ 
ming wahoo. 


BY RICK ROSENTHAL 

Rick Rosenthal is a NAUI instructor and under¬ 
water cinematographer. He has authored or co¬ 
authored over 40 scientific papers, reports and 


The floatline is attached at one end to 
either the gun or spear shaft, and at the 
other end to a highly buoyant float that 
absorbs the brunt of the fish's run. All 
of the divers wear somewhat neutral 
colored wet suits that are almost invisi¬ 
ble when seen from below. Weight belts 
are insulated and plastic buckles replace 
the usual shiny metal ones. Other tools 
of the spearfisherman's trade include 
large, flexible swim fins to enable the 
free diver to stay close to his intended 
quarry. The usual technique is to drift 
among the schools of baitfish which 
congregate at depths from 10 to 80 feet. 
Once amongst the smaller fishes, it is 
usually just a matter of time until one 
of the larger predators cruises past. All 
of the species, predator and prey alike, 
seem to be trying to move unnoticed in 
this pelagic realm. Fish decoys were 
sometimes towed behind the diver to at¬ 
tract tuna and wahoo. Typically we 
worked among the large shoals of pom¬ 
pano and rainbow chub, moving along 
ever so quietly like a pack of primitive 
hunters. 

Only five days previous, Terry Maas, 
Skip Hellen, Ed Glass, Mike Benedict, 


bluefin tuna ever captured by any 
means off the west coast of North Amer¬ 
ica—a 398-pound giant from Guadalupe 
Island. Some feat when you consider 
the "tackle" consists of only mask, fins, 
snorkel and spear gun. Another griz¬ 
zled veteran of our group was Bob 
"white sea bass" Caruso. A pharmacist 
by trade, you can bet Bobs out stalking 
game fish off the west coast of Califor¬ 
nia and Mexico when not filling pre¬ 
scriptions. The youngest member of the 
team was Mike Benedict, who on a pre- 
ious trip to Baja California was in the 
water when his brother Howard 
speared an unofficial world-record wa¬ 
hoo of 102 pounds. 

Prior to leaving for Clarion Island we 
visited some of the local cantinas with 
the crew of the El Patron. Apparently 
word had already spread around the 
cape fishing fleet about our pending 
dive trip. Some of the sailors joked 
about how the "eaters" were going to 
have us at mealtime. Others suggested 
we wear steel-mesh dive suits. One guy 
who had just returned from a seven-day 
trip to Clarion flatly stated, "There were 
only two things I would never do in life 


GanonBlue 



Bob Caruso and I had boarded the El 
Patron in Cabo San Lucas, Mexico, for 
the two-day run to Clarion Island. We 
ranged in age from 32 to 56 years, and 
combined, had more than 150 years of 
diving experience. Our professions 
ranged from oral surgeon to ex-major 
league baseball player. This was certain¬ 
ly not the type of group one would ex¬ 
pect to head off in pursuit of world rec¬ 
ord tuna and wahoo. However, I was to 
later learn these men had just the right 
blend of experience and dedication 
needed to be successful blue water 
hunters. All of the group displayed an 
absolute passion for the sport of big 
game spearfishing. The previous year, 
Maas had taken a world record, yellow- 
fin tuna from these same waters. A 
former USA spearfishing champion, he 
already had to his credit the largest 
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Near a tiny 
island far ojf the 
Mexican coast, 
6 free divers 
hunt the deep 
Hue waters. 
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Schools of surface fish attract large 'predate 
such as the imhoo shown below. Divers 
transfer to chase boat to hunt off Clarion 
Island. The only tuna caught were taken c 
hook and line on the final day of the trip. 
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The \ 
A.I.R.II 
Set The 
Standard 
and Now 
Raises It 

Since 1979, the A.I.R. II has been 
accepted and considered the finest back 
up breathing system by both seasoned 
and new divers alike. 

The design of the 
A.I.R. II prevents 




The A.I.R. II 
(Alternate Inflator 
Regulator) Com¬ 
bines a Power 
Inflator and 
Second 
Stage Reg¬ 
ulator In 
One 
Unit. 


the diver from 
hunting and fum¬ 
bling for a back¬ 
up regulator, 
which is notorious 
for collecting sand 
and debris. The diver 
quickly gets use to 
the location of the 
A.I.R. II because of its 
position on the buoyancy 
device where it is used 
many times throughout the dive for buoyancy 
control. The A.I.R. II also eliminates 
hose clutter by using only one hose to supply 
both the power inflator and back-up regu¬ 
lator. And now, the A.I.R. II has even 
improved on itself. These units are lighter, 
more comfortable, stronger, easier to operate 
and perform even better. Free demonstra¬ 


tions at your Scubapro dealer. 

New 100-page product selection guide 
available at your authorized Scubapro dealer 


3105 E. Harcourt, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221 



and one was to dive at Clarion Island." 
Clarion's reputation for large predatory 
fish is well justified. Located about 385 
nauticcd miles south of Cabo San Lucas, 
the island is the western most of the 
Revillagigedo Chain. Deep water sur¬ 
rounds Clarion which was formed by vi¬ 
olent volcanic eruptions in ages past. 
Pelagic creatures find refuge along the 
steep, precipitous rocky shore. The Mex¬ 
ican government maintains a small 
weather station and naval base on the 
south side of the island just above the 
anchorage at Sulphur Bay. Despite the 
presence of these year-round human 
residents, the island is rarely visited ex¬ 
cept by commerical tuna boats and long 
range sport fishing vessels based out of 
San Diego. Spouting whales and nest¬ 
ing sea turtles will probably continue to 
be the most frequent oceanic traveler to 
the five-mile long, volcanic rock. Few 
sport divers will ever have the oppor¬ 
tunity to marvel at the big game fish and 
colorful reef dwellers. Lacking support 
facilities, the island is just too remote to 
contemplate recreational diving 
activities. 

Although the winter weather and sea 
conditions were far from ideal, the dive 
trip was judged a roaring success. The 
boat crew and El Patron were first rate. 
No spear fishing world records were 
broken, but we did encounter numer¬ 
ous large yellowfin tuna. The largest fish 
of the trip was a giant tuna of 353 
pounds that was taken on hook and line 
gear the last morning. Certainly tuna 
fishing with either spear or rod and reel 
is no easy chore as it took over three 
hours to battle this fish into subrirission. 
Imagine spearing one of these monsters 
and only being able to hold your breath 
for a minute to a minute and a half! 

The most important free-diving lesson 
learned was to eliminate all noise made 
by escaping bubbles. Scuba gear is out 
as the slightest noise will alert open-sea 
creatures to your presence. Condition¬ 
ing plays a big part in being a successful 
blue water hunter. You have to be able 
to kick for hours on end, while still re¬ 
maining alert for the sudden appear¬ 
ance of large, pelagic game fish. 

There were no encounters with un¬ 
friendly sharks even though several 
large tiger sharks were caught nearby by 
sport fishermen. More importantly, we 
all learned several new techniques for 
stalking open ocean fishes when armed 
with only a camera or spear. As Carlos 
Eyles states in his book "The Last of the 
Blue Water Hunters," "We had broken 
through the purple wall and emerged 
on the last ocean frontier"—the pelagic 
realm of the deep blue Pacific. Plans are 
already being formulated for the 1988 
pilgrimage to the Revillagigedo Archi¬ 
pelago—I just hope to be one of the 
lucky ones who make it. S 


Jamaica (Continued from page 13) 

Ocho Rios 

Thanks to the countless travel posters 
showing tourists climbing the 600-foot 
high rocky cascades of Dunn's River 
Falls, Ocho Rios is probably Jamaica's 
best known area. Visiting Jamaica and 
not at least seeing these falls is like 
visiting New York and not looking up. 
It's an easy drive here from Mo Bay over 
a well-maintained, paved road, but 
most of the people who come here stay 
for at least a day or t\vo. 

Like Mo Bay, Ocho Rios' best diving 
conditions are in summer and most of 
its divers come in winter. Ironically, it's 
the honeymooners on the cheap sum¬ 
mer packages who get the best value. 
The underwater terrain is characterized 
by the same vertical walls, shallow reefs, 
caverns and archways as at Mo Bay. 

If I had to choose between staying at 
Ocho Rios or Mo Bay, I'd make the deci¬ 
sion on the basis of the topside activi¬ 
ties, and Ocho Rios would win hands 
down. This is where you can most easi¬ 
ly find the lush Garden of Eden type 
terrain for which the island is noted. For 
example, the botanical gardens over¬ 
looking the city provide an outstanding 
view, and continuing out of town you'll 
reach the three-mile long wonder 
known as Fern Gully, a roadway that 
winds through a dry, deepcut river bed. 
Then a drive through the mountain 
farmlands which look amazingly like 
the Irish hillside, is so strikingly dif¬ 
ferent from the palm fringed shores just 
a few miles away, you would almost 
swear you'd passed into another coun¬ 
try. Horsing around is great here at the 
Chukka Cove Farm where you can take 
beginning polo lessons or join a 2 or 3 
day ride into the mountains, overnight¬ 
ing at a 300-year-old plantation house 
that serves its own homegrown moun¬ 
tain coffee. Nothing quite like it. 
Negril 

The least known of the three areas, 
Negril has much going for it in the way 
of diving. Most important, it is on Ja¬ 
maica's leeside, so that when the waves 
are crashing ashore at Ocho Rios and 
Mo Bay, it's flat calm here. However, 
Negril does lack the dramatic walls and 
deep dropoffs of both Mo Bay and Ocho 
Rios. Instead, many of the reefs are 
characterized by natural coral arches, 
caves and crevices, often filled with the 
thickest and most colorful sponge 
growth I've seen anywhere. 

Negril is also less blessed with land 
activities. Its main attractions are its 
seven-mile stretch of white sand beach 
and the fact life here is easier and the 
pace slower. Negril is not nearly as 
developed as Mo Bay or Ocho Rios, but 
plans to build more luxury hotels in the 
near future will help change that. S 
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Red Sea Travel Tips 

(Continued from pa^e 21) 

Travel Agencies 

Unless you are a seasoned Middle 
East traveler, the most economical 
and efficient way to book your Sinai 
dive trip will he through a diving 
travel agency with lots of experience 
in the area. One of them is Sea Sa¬ 
faris, 3770 Highland Avenue, Suite 
W2, Manhatten Beach, CA 90286. 
Telephone 800 821-6670 or from Cal¬ 
ifornia 800 262-6670. Cost of a 16- 
day trip, with 10 days of diving 
(seven on a live-aboard boat), and 
three days of land tours, runs about 
$1,500 plus airfare. Apex air fare on 
TWA from Nezv York to Cairo is 
$899 for summer 1988, and $1182 
from Los Angeles. Winter fares are 
lower. (Even though that is high 
season for Egyptian tourism, it is 
loio season for airlines.) Foreign car¬ 
riers including KLM, Air France, 
Lufthansa, and Egypt Air also pro¬ 
vide service to Cairo. Check on the 
most convenient connection to avoid 
layovers, or plan on seeing the 
sights of a European city on a one- 
day, whirlivind tour. 


Climate 

June through October are the warm 
months in the Red Sea, with water 
temperatures ranging from 76 to 82 
degrees on the surface. This is also 
the time of best water visibility, 
averaging about 100 feet. An eight- 
inch jvet suit should be sufficient for 
most divers, for protection from 
stinging critters as well as for 
warmth. Air temperatures will be 
well over 100 in summer, but the 
constant north ivind combines with 
Icnv humidity to make it comfortable 
on the water. The desert sun is in¬ 
tense, so cover up and use a sun¬ 
screen. 

In the winter, water temperatures 
range from 72 to 76 degrees. Air 
temperatures will be in the 70s but 
the strong wind chill factor will 
make it seem colder. A sweater or 
a medium weight jacket is necessary 
on the boat between dives. Under¬ 
water, a quarter-inch farmer John 
suit is called for. Water visibility 
averages about 20 feet less than in 
summer, although 150 feet plus is 
possible at any time. Plankton 
blooms, usually occurring February 
through April, can drop visibility to 


15 feet. They are localized and un¬ 
predictable, sometimes there in the 
morning and gone in the afternoon. 
Helpful Hints 
Inoculations are not required for 
travel in Egypt. The water is safe to 
drink but heavily chlorinated. Most 
tourists and locals prefer bottled min¬ 
eral water, available at all hotels and 
restaurants. 

Although visas are available at the 
airport, it is best to obtain yours be¬ 
fore leaving. Send your passport and 
$15 to the Egyptian Consulate. Loca¬ 
tions in the USA arc: 2310 Decatur 
PI. NW, Washington, DC 20008; 
1100 Second Avenue, Neiv York, MY 
10022; and 3001 Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco, CA 94115. Immigration 
and customs inspections are quick 
and easy, thanks in part to the new 
international airport terminal com¬ 
pleted in 1986. 

For general information on touring 
Egypt contact the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment Tourist Offices in your area. 
Their locations in the USA: 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY Will 
(telephone 212 246-6960) and 323 
Gean/ Street, San Francisco, CA 
94102 (telephone 415 781-7676). S 



EKPIQRER “BREWER” 

Exclusive Product of Gulmann Culler . 

SURVIVAL KNIFE 

with Survival Kit & Bonus! 

The ultimate knife to have 
...when your life depends on itl 

Over 25 years of wilderness experience by Dr, Charles Brewer has resulted in the 
development of this superior survival knife/tool,..a product of space-age technology 
using the most advanced materials in arms manufacturing. 

The heart of the ‘BREWER" is a440C stainless steel mirror-brite or black matte blade, 
with saw tooth back, clinometer and more. A survival capsule is contained in the 
hollow, watertight finger grip handle of epoxy coated injected aluminum and secured by 
screw-off buttcap with liquid filled compass. The reinforced molded poliamid sheath 
has sharpening stone, steel screwdriver tip with wire cutting feature, military web belt 
loop and leg ties. A complete, most exacting knife package that can perform more than 
20 versatile and vital functions, 

FREE BONUS ...520 VALUE ♦ HARPOON BARB ♦ SURVIVAL MANUAL 


• Fish Hoc 

• Float •! 


$149.95 List 

TOTAL VALUE...$170.00 
21-073 Black matte 
6V^-' blade.-.SIOadd’l 


for the complete line of Explorer Survival Knives at your deaier or write Dept k? 


Oulmnnn 


CUTLERY, INC. 


120 S. Columbus Ave„ Mt, Vernon, NY 10553/Call 1-800-431-2750 
Send $2.00 for Explorer brochure showing over 90 models plus tips on knife ca 
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Red Sea 

(Continued from page 20) 
low the diver. As you move around the 
reef out of the strong current area, the 
scenery will change as the soft corals 
give way to a seascape dominated by fire 
corals on the south-facing side. A net¬ 
work of shallow caves, from 40 feet to 
the surface, houses colorful fish and in¬ 
vertebrates. This is an exciting, high- 
energy dive; some dive guides rate it on 
a par with Ras Muhammed Wall. 
Naama Bay 

You don't need a boat to see the best of 
Sinai. Many excellent sites are accessi¬ 
ble from the beaches near Naama Bay. 
Forget about surf, as beach dives in 
Sinai require just a short walk over the 
coral shelf in ankle-deep water at low 
tide or snorkeling at high tide. The 
fringing reefs running along much of 
the Sinai's eastern shore provide the 
kind of sheer wall dives that thrill un¬ 
derwater enthusiasts and make for spec¬ 
tacular photographs. 

Paradise is one of the best places to see 
striking coral formations. Entry is down 
a rocky trail, then 50 yards over the reef- 
top. The sloping wall is interspersed 
with fantastic shapes of large pillars and 
towers. Many are topped by table cor¬ 
als, gorgonians, and soft corals. There 
are all kinds of natural arches and lat¬ 
tice work for dramatic silhouettes. Some 
house schools of silver sweepers. Most 
of the interesting ones lie at depths from 
60 to 80 feet. The farther south one goes, 
the more varied shapes are encount¬ 
ered. Soft corals lend a touch of color, 
but aside from an occasional moray eel, 
small reef fish predominate. This is also 
an excellent spot for night diving. 

Pinky's Wall is a classic wall dive. En¬ 
try is a hike down a rocky ravine, then 
a short walk over the reef table. The 
sheer drop continues a long way down, 
but the best scenery is around the 50- 
to 70-foot level, and gets better as you 
proceed farther south. Crevices and 
overhangs are decorated with spectacu¬ 
lar soft corals, some of them growing 
over old strands of fishing line. This is 
one of the best spots in Sinai for pro¬ 
fuse, uninterrupted soft corals. Because 
of the recessed location of the wall there 
are few big fish, but lots of Anthias 
(goldfish) and sweepers hover around 
the outcrops. 

Ras Muhammed 

Ras Muhammed is perhaps the Red 
Sea's best known dive site. More than 
one underwater authority has called it 
the best in the world. It has been photo¬ 
graphed and written about extensively 
and praised by many authors, including 
this one. Therefore, let us examine an¬ 
other site in the same area that is ac¬ 
cessible to divers of all ability levels. 

Since Shark Reef is more easily accessi¬ 


ble by land and by boat, far more div¬ 
ing is done there than on the Ras Mu¬ 
hammed Wall. If we were to pick one 
dive in Sinai on which you could see the 
greatest variety of Red Sea fish, this is 
it. Dive guides have been feeding the 
reef fish, so they gather around the 
mooring as soon as they hear a boat's 
propeller. Pelagics patrol the deeper out¬ 
side water looking for prey, often in vast 
schools. Looking upward, a huge aggre¬ 
gation of jacks, batfish, unicorn fish, or 
barracuda, can darken the surface like a 
living cloud. On one dive, Mia pointed 
frantically off into the distance. I won¬ 
dered what she was so excited about, 
because it looked like just another reef. 
Upon approaching it more closely I real¬ 
ized it wasn't a reef at all, but a dense, 
living ball of large snappers. As I en¬ 
tered the school and looked down, the 
fish parted to reveal two whitetip sharks 
and a large hammerhead hovering 
below. 

The current at Shark Reef usually 
flows in a southerly direction, and can 
be quite strong during tidal changes. 
When it really rips, you may have to pull 
yourself along the bottom and rest in 
crevices. At those times, it's not a place 
for novice divers. But that's what attracts 
all the oceanic fish. 

It is best to dive the reef in a clockwise 
direction. That way, you will have to 
fight the current for only a third of the 


dive. Proceed north from the anchorage 
along a sandy bottom interspersed with 
coral heads. From 30 feet, a sand canyon 
slopes into deep water. To the left, at 
about 90 feet, are a group of huge sea 
fans. Follow the wall opposite the sea 
fans around to the right, where small 
crevices afford protection when the cur¬ 
rent is really strong. There are caves, 
overhangs and sea fans like Ras Mu¬ 
hammed Wall, except everything is 
more concentrated. Some divers like to 
leave the wall and swim among the 
schools of pelagic fish in blue water. 
Watch your depths and bottom times. 
After circumnavigating the reef, you will 
finish back at 30 feet on a sandy bottom 
interspersed with coral heads. This is a 
beautiful spot to observe reef fishes. 
Black surgeon fish and Napoleons hang 
out here expecting to be fed by divers. 
At least two stonefish are permanent 
residents, including one in the pile of 
rocks that anchor the mooring buoy. 
Use the shallow area near the mooring 
buoy for decompression if necessary. 

This has been just a sampling of some 
of the outstanding dive sites in southern 
Sinai. Not everyone will agree with 
these choices, as every diver has his or 
her own favorites. But that's the attrac¬ 
tion of the Red Sea. Every dive is a good 
one, no matter how many times you 
have been there. We can hardly wait for 
our fifth trip. S 



^ THE DOLPHIN EXPERIENCE ' 

Come meet Uno, Cayla, Robala, Bimini, Stripe, and Lucaya 
-six Atiantic bottlenose dolphins now in residence at the 
Underwater Explorers Society Swim with these gentle, loving 
creatures. It will be an experience you will never forget 

Dive With UNEXSO Unexso has been called the most sophisti¬ 
cated and best equipped diving facility in the Bahamas-and perhaps in the 
world. And with good reason. Reef wreck, and cavern diving. Abundant corals 
and sealife in some of the clearest waters an3A/vhere. Compare facilities and prices. 
Then you'll know why the famous Underwater Explorers Society is famous. 

Free Dive Certificate when you can or write for our Dive 
Destination Checklist and color brochure. One certificate per customer, 
please. Allow 3r4 weeks for processing. 


Hotei/Dive Packages Start as Low as $156 


Double Occupancy 


UNEXSO^^ 

1-800-992-DIVE Toll-free in the U.S. (except Florida) (305) 761-7679 
Bahamas: 18091373-1244 • Box F2433. Grand Bahama Island 
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Delight 

(Continued from page 9) 

look out furtively from beneath its man¬ 
tle. This is the moment of truth. How 
your gloved hand reaches for him deter¬ 
mines what happens next. A neophyte 
might make the mistake of acting rashly 
and grabbing. 

This will usually result in one of two 
things happening. The scallop will ei¬ 
ther take ffight in panic; or shut his shell 
right on your gloved thumb. Better to 
use the old pro approach. Move slowly 
and let him see your big hand ap¬ 
proaching. It will appear so formidable 
he will promptly clamp his shell closed 
and you can pick him up easily. 

Once you find several scallops, you 
may find more in the same area. The 
closest I have ever seen them bedding 
was in St. Josephs Bay on the Gulf of 
Mexico in northwest Florida. I counted 
33 in a three-foot-square area of bottom. 
It was like picking strawberries. Some¬ 
times they see you coming and panic en 
masse, jetting off like a covey of startled 
quail. Same goes for those hanging 
heavy in your catch bag. About the time 
you try shoving a handful through the 
top of your bag, those inside may get 
excited and try to jet out. You end up 
clamping the metal handles so hard on 
your forearm trying to keep everything 
properly bagged that you may go home 
black and blue from the wrist up. Quick 
entry goodie bags such as Fastport elim¬ 
inates the problem. Probably the fastest 
of the speed bags, this has a seven-inch 
diameter, slotted disc sewn into its side. 
All you do is shove your scallops, fish, 
lobsters, shells and what-not right 
through its springy plastic teeth. That 
way you don't have to open your bag to 
bag your catch. For those interested, a 
standard size, nylon mesh goodie bag 
with mounted seven-inch Fastport is 
$16.95, or you can buy just the Fastport 
for lacing on your own bag for $6.95. In¬ 
clude $1.50 for shipping. Both are avail¬ 
able from Spyglass Products, 308-P 
W. Marion St., Chattahoochee, FL 
32324. 

Once you have made a good catch, 
your scallops will feel pretty hefty. 
Season and size will vary but in north 
Florida's coastal bays, the shellfish 
grows so rapidly that a quarter-sized 
June scallop will, by late August, have 
• grown to be almost the size of the palm 
of a man's hand. The quarter-sized June 
scallop will have a muscle about the size 
of the tip of your little finger. By August, 
the muscle in the more mature shellfish 
will be the size of the first joint of your 
thumb. Large or small, the flavor is the 
same; so is the muscle's tenderness. The 
only difference is that the later the sea¬ 
son, the less you have to work to get 
more seafood. 


Ideally, scalloping is a family affair. 
Everyone can get into the act. It's a great 
water activity and the more people 
hunting, the more easily it is to feed the 
hungry at day's end. The next step is to 
clean what you have caught. 

At first the fan-like shell looks perfect¬ 
ly symmetrical, but scallops have a top 
and a bottom and a right and a left side. 
It is important to know which is which 
if you want to make the cleaning as easy 
as possible. 

The top side of a bay scallop is its 
darker-colored shell. Often it will be 
brown while the bottom half or down 
side will be white. A right-handed per¬ 
son who holds his cleaning implement 
in his right hand, should hold the scal¬ 
lop in his left hand with the brown shell 
up. Left-handers will want to hold it in 
their right hand with the white or bot¬ 
tom shell up. The reason for this is to 
put the muscle closest to the opening 
your knife will enter to clean it. 

If you look closely at a tightly closed 
scallop, you will notice a thin opening 
on both sides of the ribbed shells. If you 
slide a thin-bladed knife through this 
slot, angle it upward over the roof of the 
shell and use a slicing movement, you 
will sever the powerful muscle that locks 
the two shells together. The trick is to 
sever it close to the shell because that 
muscle is all you will eat and you want 
it intact. 

Once the muscle is cut, the "lid" pops 
off easily. Still holding the scallop in 
your palm, slide just the tip of your 
knife around the shell edge from the 
muscle to under the viscera and man¬ 
tle up to the other side of the muscle. 
Then gently lift this entire packet out 
and feed it to the fishes. Next, carefully 
slice the snow-white muscle off its shell 
and drop into a small plastic bag with 
the others. Refrigerate as soon as 
possible. 

After washing these bite-sized tidbits, 
pop one into your mouth and delight in 
its mild, almost fruit-like flavor. South¬ 
erners like to either lightly salt and dust 
their scallops with fine cornmeal, then 
briefly deep-fry in a couple inches of 
peanut oil. Other cooks spread the scal¬ 
lops on foil, salt to taste, give them a 
squirt of lemon or lime, and butter, and 
broil, turning the pieces until they turn 
golden and caramelize. Another quick 
and easy preparation is to place a hand¬ 
ful of scallops in a plastic bag with ap¬ 
propriate seasoning, add a few sliced 
mushrooms, white wine and several 
spears of asparagus, then microwave. 

Any way you fbc them, scallops will 
titillate your palate. They are gourmet 
fare extraordinaire, and the best part is 
that you and your family have had a de¬ 
lightful day of snorkeling on the bay, 
foraging this wonderful food from the 
sea. S 
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The Wheel™ is a revolutionary new dive planner — the first 
designed and tested specifically for recreational divers. 

• Multilevel dives • Longer repetitive dives • Shorter surface intervals • Greater precision 


Plan your dive the way you dive it. If you 

don’t stay at one depth, you shouldn’t have 
to limit your dive time as though you do. 

The Wheel lets you plan multilevel profiles 
that give you more bottom time — often 
greater than 50% more. 

Less time above, more time below. With 
conventional tables, you spend too much 
time waiting between dives, and too little 
time on your repetitive dives. The Wheel 
puts you back in the water sooner — and 
lets you stay longer. 

Precision planning. Five-foot depth incre¬ 
ments and one-minute time increments per¬ 


mit a precision previously possible only 
with dive computers. The Wheel departs 
from conventional table formats, minimiz¬ 
ing unnecessary rounding. 

Easy to use. If you can spin a disk and 
point an arrow, you can use The Wheel. No 
math. No RNT. The Wheel makes planning 
your dives faster and easier than ever. 

Innovative thinking and sound science. 

The Wheel is the result of three years re¬ 
search by leading hyperbaric researchers 
and dive table engineers, plus the most ex¬ 
tensive recreational dive test program ever 
conducted. The Wheel gives you more bot¬ 


tom time while actually maintaining more 
conservative body nitrogen levels than con¬ 
ventional tables. The Wheel is a superior 
application of proven hyperbaric science. 

Get The Wheel from your local PADI Train¬ 
ing Facility. Or write PADI for a free Training 
Facility List: PADI, Box 25011, Santa Ana, 

CA 92799-5011. 

f^THE WHEEL' 


The new age in dive planning has dawned. It’s about time. 

^ - - 


BOrrOMTIME. 

The dawn of a new age in 
dive planning: The Wheel™ 

15 minutes at 100 feet and 10 
minutes at 35. Your dive is over. 

With The Wheel, it’s just beginning. 








WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG - 
6500 S. ORANGE AVE., ORLANDQ FL 32809 

DIVESUITS 


FATHOM DIVESUITS features 
genuine DURASOFT.® The best 
divesuit material in the world. 

This special patented foam neoprene 
laminated to beautiful lycra spandex 
outside with a soft plush velour inside ^ 
is an exclusive used only by FATHOM. 

FATHOM DIVESUITS gives you 

top quality workmanship, exclusive 
materials and the bold exciting 
styles you’ve been looking for. 

Demand The Best 

FATHOM! 


BEAUTIFUL 








